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Nearly 6,000,000 “GRADED CLASSICS” already sold 








Recent Additions to 


Graded Classics Series 





Graded Classics New First Reader 
Graded Classics New Fifth Reader 





Graded Classics Readers are adopted for the public schools of 


New York City Virginia Georgia 
Baltimore North Carolina Kentucky 
Philadelphia Florida Mississippi 


and many independent cities and districts. 





By far the best I have ever seen.—Mary I congratulate you on your series of GRADED 
Curves West, Teacher of Kindergarten Depart CLASSICS. They are delightful reading books 
ment, Horace Mann School, New York City fresh in material, easily graded, and built on 

a sound basis of good literature.—M1ss ELiza 

It gives me reat pleasure to recommend BETH V. Browyn, Director of Primary Instru 


. 1 . _ ‘ ; Tashinet a & 
GRADED CLASSICS. They fill a_long-felt tion, Washington, D. C. 


want The stories are interesting, instructive, I can recommend them as the pest series of 
and appeal to the intelligence of the child I Readers I have ever used. Better results hav: 
have been using the Readers for two years, and been gained, and the children enjoy them 
like them better each term. The children neve1 thoroughly. All are clamoring for their co! 
tire of them Miss JANE WHINYATES, Critic tinuance.—Mrs. V. Benacu, Athens, Ala. 


Teacher. Jers CO - : 5 . i asia 
lea r’, rsey City, N We have used the GRADED CLASSICS 


READERS for several vears, and we have 
The books please me more than any Readers always felt pleased that we made the sele 
I have ever know) Miss NELLIE ARNETT, Erie, tion lL. B. Bisset. Principal of School No 


11] Hoboken, N. J. 





B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Atlanta RICHMOND Dallas 














(Entered at the Post-Office in Richmond, Va, as second-class matter.) 
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University ot Virginia Summer School 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, President 


JUNE 22d TO AUGUST 5th 


Courses lor College Credit Courses for High School Teachers 
Courses for College Entrance Courses for Elementary Teachers 


Several hundred different courses in the following subjects; Agriculture, Astronomy, Biology, Field 
fiotanyv, Chemistry, Domestic Economy, Drawing, Education, English, French, Games, Geography, German, 
Greek, History. Hygiene and Sanitation, Latin, Library Methods, Manual Training, Mathematics, School 
Music, Philosophy, Physical Training, Physics, Psychology, Story Telling, Writing. Special courses in 
l)rawing, School Music, School Gardening, Spanish, Aesthetic Gymnastics, Playgrounds and Recreation, 
\lanual Training, Kindergarten with Observation Classes, Library Methods, Scout Masters’ Course, 
lomestic Science. 

Definite courses leading to Professional Elementary Certificates —primary and grammar grades Also 
special High School Certificates and Certif’ ites for Supervisors of Music, Drawing, Manual Training and 
\griculture. A Special School of Art. Attendance last session from 34 States, 1,575. 


The Most Beautiful Group of Academic Buildings in the Country 
Pleasant summer climate. Comfortable accommodations at reasonable rates. Tuition for Non- 
Virginians, $12.00. Reduced railroad rates 
Music Festival, Fourth of July Pageant, Lectures. Rural Life Conference, Entertainments, Cheap Excur- 
sions to Washington, Luray Caverns, Old Point, Monticello. 
Sixty-page Annnouncement will be sent upon application to 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL, University, Virginia 























FOURTH SUMMER SESSION SUMMER SESSION 
IN THE MOUNTAINS 


The College of William and Mary 


Eight weeks of summer work for men. 
DUBLIN, VIRGINIA 
June 22 August 19 
FEATURES OF THE SESSION 


Work planned for men teachers. 

A full faculty of eollege professors. 

Cool, delightful situation in the beautiful terms. Observation school during both terms. 
mountainous county of Pulaski 

Free tuition to teachers. 

Good board and room, $3.25 a week. 


State Normal School 














HARRISONBURG 


First Term: June 14— July 23 
Second Term: July 26—-August 30 








Seventy different courses. Full credit both 


Expenses the lowest. Reduced railway fares. 


Twenty-five courses, each completing the full Unsurpassed location for Summer Work —in 
vork of a half session in one subject. . 
All work counts toward teachers’ certificates. the Heart of the Beautifal Shenandoah Valley. 


Courses may count toward a William and 
Mary teacher’s diploma. 

All work may be counted toward a degree. 

Write for descriptive catalogue. 


JAMES S. WILSON, Director, 


For summer catalog, address, 


JULIAN A. BURRUSS, President, 


Box J. Williamsburg, Virginia Harrisonburg, Va. 
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Martinsville 
State Summer Institute 








MARTINSVILLE, VIRGINIA 


This school is located in the attractive 
and progressive town of Martinsville, Va , 
and offers excellent opportunities to teachers 
who are desirous of improving themselves 
in their profession. 


The courses offered are those leading to 
the first grade certificate and to the renewal 
of certificates that are renewable under the 
regulations of the State Board. 


Those in attendance have the advant- 
age of pleasant homes, thorough instruction, 
and the advice and guidance of experienced 
educators. 


For catalogue and general information 
write to 


T. H. PHELPS, Conductor, 


Box 312, Roanoke, Va. 








HELD AT 


GALAX, VIRGINIA, 


June 22 to July 19, 1915 


Able faculty of experienced educators. 


Excellent course outlined for first, 


second, and third grade certificates. 


An ideal location for summer school. 
Board reasonable. Registration fee $1.00. 


State examinations July 21, 22, 23. 
Write for catalogue to 


J. A. LIVESAY, 
Conductor, 
Galax, Va. 


Galax Summer Normal Schoo! 














State Summer Normal 








Chase City, Virginia 


EIGHTH ANNUAL SESSION 


FAMOUS HEALTH RESORT 


June 23 Pas $-$ July 20 


Strong faculty of experienced teachers. 
Individual Instruction given 


For further particulars, write 


C. H. FRIEND, Conductor, 
South Boston, Va., 


or E. PAUL RAIFORD, Local Mer., 
Chase City, Va. 








Virginia Union University 








SUMMER NORMAL FIFTH SESSION 


For Summer School Professional Certificates : 


Courses of 6 weeks, June 2)—Aug. 30th. 


For First and Second Grade State Examinations 
and [ndustrial First Grade Certificates : 


Courses of 4 weeks, June 2i—July 20th. 
Examinations at the University July 21— 23rd. 


For Advanced Students, any regular High 
School or College subject for which 5 applications 
are made by June 5th. 


Enrollment last year280. Nineteen-twentieths 
ofall the Virginia Summer School Profes:ional 
certificates granted to colored teachers last year 


were granted at this summer normal. 
For further information ad:ress 


GEORGE RICE HOVEY, 
Richmond, Virginia 























] 
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State Normal School for Women 








RADFORD, VIRGINIA 


Radford State Normal in session forty- 
eight weeks each year. Students can enter 
profitably in September, January, March and 
June, Same credit given for work done in 
Summer (luarter as in any other quarter. 
Tuition is free. 


Radford is situated in the Upland Region 
o! Virginia 1,800 feet above the sea level ; 
climate delightful; scenery unsurpassed ; 
pure artesian water supply on school grounds, 


The Summer Normal opening June 14 
and closing July 23, offers courses for Summer 
School Professional Certificate, for renewal or 
extension of certificates, Review Courses for 
State examination, Credit Courses toward 
diploma orcertificate from the Normal School. 


For catalogue and full information write 


j. P. McConnell, President, 
East Radford, Virginia 


Abingdon State Summer School 








Opens June 23, Closes July 20. 


The State Summer Normal for Southwest Virginia, 
which was held at Emory last year, will be conducted 
the coming summer at Abingdon, Virginia, in Martha 
Washington College. This famous College, consisting 
of five large brick buildings with modein equipment, 
willserve asa home for the girls and the members of 
the faculty. Boardand lodging in the building will be 
$15.00 for the entire session. Two girls will occupy one 
room. 

The campus consists of ten acres of beautiful lawn, 
girded and intersected by walks which, together with 
basket ball and tennis courts, afford ample opportunity 
for outdoor exercise. A natural grove of pine. oak, 
cedar. holly. dogwood, and maple enhances the beauty, 
and is both a charm and a comfort to the College. 

The State Board of Health has jately declared 
Abingdon to be the most healthful town in Virginia. 
Altitude, 2200 feet Days and nights are delightfully 
cool, evenin July. 

bingdon is noted for culture and refinement. The 
Normal will be one large happy household. Teachers 
and pupils will be under one roof and will be thrown 
together daily socially. 

For general information write to the Conductor, 
for matters of local concern write to the Local Manager. 

F. B. FITZPATRICK, Bristol, Va.. Conducor, 
R. T. STEPHENSON, Abingdon, Va., Local Manager. 

















State Summer School 





NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 








June 23 July 21 


An excellent course in all subjects for 
first grade certificate; also music, manual 
training, agriculture, nature study, gym- 
nastic games and playground supervision. 


A strong faculty of experienced in- 
structors. Special class in primary demon- 
stration work. An ideal place to attend a 
normal and enjoy the pleasures of the sea- 
shore. 


Board at reasonable rates. Tuition free 
to Virginia teachers. State examinations 
July 21, 22, 23. 


For catalogue, address 


JAMES HURST, Conductor 
Norfolk, Virginia 











Summer School of 1915 


FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 
July 23 


June 23 





COURSES: 


First, Second and Third Years of the 
Professional Course leading to the Summer 
School Professional Certificate, for both 
Primary and Grammar Grades. These 
courses are open to teachers holding 
First Grade Certificates and to graduates 
of four-year High Schools who have had 
as much as five months teaching experi- 
ence. Courses leading to First, Second 
and Third Grade Certificates. 


Students will be roomed in dormitories. 
Total expense for the Summer School session, in. 
cludirg laundry, $15.00. No tuition charge. 
Dormitory opens June 22nd. Catalogue will be 
out about May Ist. Address 


J. L. JARMAN, Farmville, Va. 
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State Summer School 


At FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 
June 25rd to July 20th, 1915 


All work given by able faculty for first 
and lower grade Certificates, and for Sum- 
mer School Professional Certificates, Pri- 


mary and Grammar grades. 
HEALTHY LOCATION 


New dormitory to be used for first time 
All equipment of State Normal School at 
service of students. For catalogue or any 


detailed information, write 


E. H. RUSSELL, Director, 
FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 


THE CHRISTIANSBURG 
State Summer Normal 


UP IN THE MOUNTAINS 


A State Summer School is conducted each year 
during the month of July under the auspices of the 
Department of Public Instruction. It offers ex 
ceptional advantages to teachers who are preparing | 
forexamination. The State uniform examination is 
held at the close of the Normal. Acompetent corps | 
of instructors is employed, and rates for board and | 
tuition are very reasonable. 


REGISTRATION FEE $1.00 TO VIRGINIA TEACHERS 


If you are planning to attend a Summer School | 
this year let us recommend that you go to Christians 
burg. It is noted for its fine climate, excellent 
location, strong faculty. The surroundings are 
pleasant—an ideal place for study. 


For further information address 
E, A. LONG, Conductor 


Christiansburg Summer School 
CAMBRIA, VIRGINIA 











THE - 


Manassas Summer Schoo 

















will be held at the Manassas Industrial School, 
Manassas, Virginia 


JUNE 22 to JULY 20, 1915 


The session is conducted under the auspices 
of the Department of Public Instruction for the 
special benefit of the teachers of the State. The 
Courses of Study are planned to prepare teachers 
for the first, second and third-grade Certificates 
Special courses are offered in Domestic Science 
and Art, Manual Training, Chair-caning and Mat- 
tress-making. The uniform examinations} for 
first, second and third-grade Certificates wil] be 
held at this school July 21, 22 and 23. The chgrge 
for room, light and board will be TEN DOLL&4RS 


for the session 
NO TUITION WILL BE CHARGED 


Manassas is on the Southern main line, and 
is easily reached. Ask for reduced rates. Sen¥ 
“ 


for circulars, 


WILLIAM J. DECATUR 


CONDUCTOR 








THE IDEAL SUMMER SCHOOL 
AT 


University of Virginia 
June 22nd ———<August 5th 


Expert instructors in the most picturesque environ 
ment. Among the prominent teachers will be Clifto 
F. HHodge, the Bird Man, Dr. Geo. ©. Wauchope, Dr. A 
Miacmahon, (olumbia University, Ludlow Griscom 
Willoughby Readein Public Speaking: Dr. C. Alphons: 
Smith: Dr. T. W. Page: Miss Sarah C. Brooks, Ric! 
mond City Normal. Dr. J. C. Metealf, Richmond 
College. Raymond Macfarland of Vermont: Miss 
Florence Fox. l. S. Bureau of Education: Hugh S 
Worthington. Johns Hopkins University and Alfred | 
Hall-(Juest in Supervised Study. 

\mong the many attractive courses will be the en 
larged courses in Geography: The School of Art 
Manual Training Department: School of Music; Library 
Methods; and particularly effective courses in Spanis 
and Domestic Art 

Twelve Lyceum attractions: Pageant; Choruses 
Greek Dances. 

A Special Summer High School with Supervised Study. 

Excursions toQOld Point, Luray Caverns, Monticell: 
Washington and Panama Exposition in Californis 
Write for catalogue. Director Summer School, Uni 
versity. Virginia. 
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(CORNELL UNIVERSITY—SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 6—AUGUST 13 


<truction for teachers in all high school subjects, 
geluding Oral English, and Spanish. 
\lusic, Manual Training, Nature Study and 
;ardening, for high school and grades. Many 
irses. in Physics, Chemistry, and the Biologic 
sciences, including their applications in Agriculture 
ilome Economies. Cornell affords a very un- 
ial combination of university equipment and rare 
tunities for out-of-door work in garden and 
forest and stream. For announcement write 
tegistrar of the University, Ithaca, N. Y. 








STATE SUMMER SCHOOL 
AT 


Virginia Normal and Industrial Institute 
Petersburg, Virginia 
JUNE 21!—JULY 23. 


Prepares for State Examination and gives courses 
leading to the Industrial First and Second grade 
Certificates and the Summer School Professional 
Certificate-Primary and Grammar Grades. The 
school offers a competent faculty, a full corps of lee- 
turers, and pleasant surroundings. 


For further information address, 
JOHN M. GANDY, Conductor. 








‘HAMPTON INSTITUTE, Hampton, Virginia 


Gade Certificates. 


For information, write to 





sciool grounds, $10.00 for the session—Opportunity 


SUMMER SESSION FOR COLORED TEACHERS 
June 16 to July 14 


23 Courses —20 Instructors—Tuition entirely free—Admission fee, $2.00—Eoard and room on the 
to work for Virginia Industrial First and Second- 


APPLICATION DEPARTMENT, Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia 


GEORGE P. PHENIX, Directo 











THE RICHMOND CITY NORMAL SCHOOL 


SUMMER SESSION 


courses for the Professional Certificate. Primary. 
Grammarand Advanced Grades 


THIRD SESSION 


June 21 July 31, 1915 
REMARKABLE ADVANTAGES 


he vacation schools of Richmond are ir regular 
mat this time. All the grades from the first 
through the seventh aretanght. The school isa con 
tinuation of the regular city schools, and over 600 pupils 
are in attendance. Excellent opportunity is offered for 
rvation in this school under the supervision of the 
ictors of the Normal School. Nosuchopportunity 
fered elsewhere in the South. Libraries and 
storical associations. Instruction the best. 


or further information, address 
E. E. SMITH, 805 E. Marshall Street, Richmond, Va. 














School 


VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 


Summer 


| Valparaiso, Indiana 





The University was founded September 16, 187 

the idea of giving to every perx 
opportunity of obtaining a thorough, practical education at an expen 
within ‘tis reach. That such an Institution is a necessity may be judged 
by the fact that each year, since the beginning, the attendance has been 
greater than that of the previous year. 


The Summer School Easter Stat ee a 


mer Te rm will open May 25th an d will continue twelve weeks) The Mid 
Sun ag rTe rm will open June 22nd an 1 wi rue eight 

the rms the University will offer ar 
whith anene a iy select the ir work 


mediate, advanced and review work in the fol 








P aratory nam Set 
Departments oo Merton 
ing, Scientific, Classical, Engineerin “sean Sevence r I 
Phi urmacy, Medical, Dental, |} xpres yn and Pv Speakir Mu 
Fine Art, Commerce, Phonography and Typewriting . Rev 


Domestic Science and Agriculture | Dos 
Science and Agricultural Building will now permit the Uni 
modate all who wish work in these departments 

will find an exceptional opportunity to combine wor 
BOGGROTS Fac meds seas a 
they mav desire This is because of t { th ring t imn 
f the University is I t 
M any enter tor revie 








sessions complete 


to take up special subjects,—High School 


’ niversi 
er pe Srp jamelctr ny snd 
grade of | work. It has laborato 
rking at one time The Il 
ining Board for = paring teat 
al opp rt — are offered teachers for ¢ 
ists, as ib cto 


THE EXPE NSES ARE THE LOWEST 









Tuition, $2000 per quarter of twe Ive weeks 
Board with Furnished Room, $1.5) t ome 
week. Catalog will be mailed free. Ad ddr 


HENRY B. BROWN, Pres., or OLIVER P. KINSEY, Vice-Pres. 
43rd Year Will Open September 21, 1915 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
OPEN TO WOMEN 


June 23 - August 4 


Preparatory and Collegiate 


COURSES IN 
History and Economics, Languages, Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry, Systematic and Structural 
Botany, Plant Histology, Zoology, Entomology, 

Agriculture and Horticulture, 

Drawing, Engineering, Mechanic Arts, Shorthand and 
Typewriting. 

FULL CREDIT 
On teachers’ certificates for work conforming to the 
published requirements for 


TEACHERS IN PUBLIC AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


Unsurpassed summer climate—elevation 2,000 feet— 
no mosquitoes—modern sanitation. 


EXPENSES MODERATE 
Address 


Secretary of Summer School, 
Blacksburg, Va. 


Free tuition to Virginia teachers. 








es 


Tenth Annual Session | 


Covington Virginia 
State Summer School 


June 22=———July 23 


IDEAL LOCATION—STRONG FACULTY— 
REASONABLE RATES 


Write for catalogue to 


Supt. JAMES G. JETER, 


Covington, Virginia 




















One More Chance to Get Auditorium Seating!! 








DO YOU NEED ANY? IF SO, 
LET US KNOW AT ONCE 
We can assist you in anyway or in any- 
thing you may need in our line. 


Orders filled the same day they are re- | 


ceived in our Office, of Steel or Cast Iron 
School Desks, Diplomas, Certificates of 
Promotion or Distinction, Maps, Globes, 
Charts, Blackboards. ‘Anything Needed for 
Schools and Colleges” 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


Virginia School Supply Company, 


2000-2012 West Marshall Street 
RICHMOND VIRGINIA 
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The Journan wishes to call particular at- 
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tention to the advertisements of the Summer 
Schools. It would advise the teachers of the 
Stale to examine the courses offered and se- 
ect those best suited to individual needs. Fur- 
ther, it would urge attendance upon the 


s 


‘hiools wherever pessible. In no phase of 
elicational werk is so much offered, in such 


‘hort space, and at such reasonable terms. 


Facts as to Rural Teachers 


Here are some striking facts in regard to 
the country’s rural school teachers. Through 
an agent. the National Bureau of Education 
sent a questionaire to 6.000 teachers in fifty- 
five typical counties of the Union, asking in- 
formation as to preparation, experience, sex, 
marriage, &¢. Twenty-nine hundred and 
forty-one replied. 

Of these, only 697, or a little over 25 per 
cent, are males. There are 529 men and wa- 
men, or exactly 1S per cent of the whole num- 
There 
ers giving instruction in eight grades or more, 
Which means that fully 66 per cent cf all the 


her. who are married, are 1.937 teach- 


teachers have from 22 to 35 or more. recita- 
tions daily. Very few 


with homes by the boards of education. 


teachers are provided 
Most 
vf them board and ledge in the district where 
they teach, although 526 report that they do 
The 


length of teacher experience is a little more 


not reside in the school community. 


than 45 school months for each teacher. di- 


vided among 3.4 schools. The figures for aca- 
demic preparation show that 117, or 4 per cent, 
of the teachers have had less than eight vears 
of elementary school preparation: 950. or 32.3 
per cent, have had no professional preparation 
Whatever: and only 20 teachers report attend- 
ance at schools making a speciality of prepar- 
ing teachers for rural schools. 

The averege age when beginning to teach is 
1.2 vears for the entire country. and the age 
of ihe teachers at the time of reporting was 
26.3. The average number of schools taught 
by each teacher is 3.4. and the average of 
school months is 13.8. er almest two vears to 
a school, counting the average school year in 
the rural districts at 140 days. 

The investigation shows that 1.343, or 45 per 
cent, of the teachers have completed a  four- 


vear high-school course. Of the rest. 943 have 





pent me time in high-school attendance. 99 
hrarve liplete | | courses at normal schools. 
ancl 6 hive ul partial courses in these 
( ) linallyv. IS3 have completed full uno 
Vel l ! ears Caulr-e lending to bachelors 
ours | 2s have taken partial courses, 

i 1a teachel In the United State: 
Pee ( rive bitin] salary of S485 

Ruan iol teachers mestruct the children of 

+ percent of the entire population. but get 
is then il 'e miy 40.3 per cent of the total 
neni hit) ilaries Phe average an- 
nual sn \ orcdinely, considerably less 
than t in l Loaove ited. Artisans. cf 
nT mon laborers receive better 
Wiel or' | in al these teachers. Ih ad Yeneral 
val hiaurt | ~atae received by the 
ten eC] 1 mea re (1 of hus efficien Vv a | 
(PY) of the varltt mn Which his services are hele 
Vv tl | nit 

Q)iit nerniel ol reporting. lieve 
(istinet epartinient for rural teachers: 1 
othe riley “J i! COUDSes, althor oy) has 
equi th «l net departments: ZS offer 
Instruction me subjects for rural teach 


from the general courses: while +1 


school LiKe TN pechal provision for rural 
tenclye itever. Tt is a very suggestive fact 
that OY mornin iools are equipped to give 
Inistt { Mm one Ittire. 

Out of 9 agricultural colleges reporting, 24 
have net departments for the preparation 
of ag tural teachers for secondary and ele 
ments 1) others offer summer and 
ether ( | int for agricultural teachers 
wliile eive some work of this kind, 

2s 8 

\ peace petition. two and one-half miles 

long. and <igned by 350.000 American schoo! 


heen fi rwarded Iy See 


retal Diy in to the rulers of the ten warring 
uations of Eurene and Asta. 

\ futile act / 

Far from it! This war may and doubtless 
will be feueht to its bitter conelusion, but 
What about future history! Who can tell but 
that some recruit from this army of 350,000 


n hour of International crisis, 


miatVv. In vreat 
held the destiny of this ce Wntrs in the hollow 


hav cl, 


enabled to guide it to a 


of his and be 
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p¢ Siti Nl oft safety anal honor because 


tiny seed sown in 19154 
DS 4 4 . 4 | 
If 
The following poem was written by B,J 
Grriffing a Harvard graduate, and published 1 
first of last Aueust. 
The Rev. Irancis (7. Peabody saves 
‘The Inelish poets, Bridges, Kipling. \ oe 


and Noves. have all tried to meet the ne 
all have lamentably failed. To oam pri 
but that oa Tis 


the occasion 


only that an American, 


minn. should have risen to 


Suppose twere done! 

The lanyard pulled on every shotted gun 
Into the heeling death-clutch 
Kach millioned 
To grapple there 
On land, on sea, 


Suppose at last 


sent 
arinament, 

under, and in air! 
come 


and 
twere 


Now, while each bourse and shop and mill 
And arsenals and dockyards hum 

Now all complete, supreme, 

That vast, Satanic dream! 

Knch field were trampled, soaked, 

Each stream dyed, choked, 

Kach leaguered city and blockaded port 
\Mlade famines sport 

The empty wave 

Made reeling dreadnought’s grave: 
Cathedral, castle, gallery, smoking fel! 
Neath bomb and shell: 


In deathlike trance 
Lay industry, finance: 
Two thousand years’ 
Request, achievement, 
In blood and 
In widowed woe 

That slum and palace equal 
In Civilizaion’s suicide 
What served thereby, 
For justice, freedom, 


saving disappears 


tears 
know, 


satisfied ? 
what wrought 


what 
right, 


Naught! 

Save, after the great cataclysm, perhap 
On the world’s shapen map 

binding to king or ¢zar, 


New lines, more near or far, 
In festering hat: 
Some newly vasseled State: 


\nd passion, lust and pride made satiate; 


And just a 
Of lingering 


trace 
smile on Satan's face! 


a SR SS 
“The Virginia State Teachers’ Quart 
a newsy. well edited pamphlet just Iss 


Mr. J. HH. 


Bintord,. secretary of the org 


tion. It contains a great deal of inte 
matter and should) find a cerdial welco 
the home of every Virginia teacher. 
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Journalism at the University 


] 


jy. Alderman has given ten years of fruit- 


vice to the University of Virginia. As 


| t executive he has not only vindicate t 
sition of the presidential office, Jat has 
t 


| the wisdom of those who selected hii 
t. With executive force and a rare in- 
is to its vital needs, he has worked un- 
interests. and has made x 
the State 


and for which it should be very grate 


oly for its 


of which should) be very 


In giving a modest) account of his 
rdship he recites the following items oT 


vress 


yeurs ago there were in the’ university 
five full professors; there are now thirty-six. 
ere no associate professors; there are now 
There were three adjunct professors; there 
ww twelve. There were thirteen instructors; 
re now twenty-four. There were ten assist- 


there are now sixteen. There were eight stu- 
ssistants; there are now fifteen. There were 
idministrative officers; there are now fourteen. 
were 645 students; there are now 935. Our 
has increased over 100 per cent, our students 
10 per cent, in spite of the introduction 
this decade of entrance rejyuirements equiva- 
0 those of the strongest American universities. 
dowments have been nearly trebled. Our ap- 
ition from the State has been more than 
ed The value of the buildings and grounds 
een increased 20 per cent. Our total annual 
has been doubled, and the number of en- 
scholarships and fellowships has been more 
trebled.” 


I) regard to the future development of the 
| ersity he recites the following needs: An 
ite school of 


and finance. 2 


of journalism. a highly organized) bu- 


CCOMODLICS 


of extension work, an adequate endow- 


for research and creative work. and + 


of art and architecture. 


ching the need for a school of journal- 


le SaVS: 


Public opinion and its wise direction is the last 
of a democratic society. The widest influence 
ng and guiding the public opinion is the press, 
ereat representative institution falls short of 
hest service if it fails to give direct training 
e whose genius impels them in that direction 
field of modern journalism.” 


Why has the study of journalism been so 
iy sgnered’ Why has public opinion been 
‘low to recognize its immense values and 


inense influence 4 Why has it remaine:l 
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the so-called 


The answer would be in- 


so long “unfrecked™ among 
learned professions 
teresting. It would doubtless reveal one of the 
most remarkable pieces of intellectual narrow- 
hess, not to sav intellectual stupidity, on record, 
A civilization, boasting a fair sense of relative 
values. has denied professional recognition ane 
study to its The 


greatest popular educator has had no home 


most potential factor. 


within college walls! The distributing force 
of the world’s news, the creator of public 
opinion, the binding medium of Internationa: 
acquaintanceship has been treated as a mere 
Its recruits have 


trade—as a mere avocation! 


been volunteers. They have been without 


without 
conception of the duties ahead of them. 


working 
The 
costly to the recruits. 
for 
out™ process is the last word. in 
Yet the re 
come, and journalism has growi 
by leaps and bounds. 


training, and hence even a 
results have been costly 
but far more costly to the “professicn.” 
the “trving 
extravagant business procedure, 
cruits have 
Without trained service, 
witheut) professional honors to confer. anc 
with the sure blight of anonymity to dampen 
brilliant and long extended individual achieve- 
ment. it height of 


has reached a 


power and influence, 


incredible 
Among the splendid vie- 
tories of mankind to-day there is nothing mor: 
marvelous than the morning newspaper. For a 
penny we find by our breakfast plate a review 
of the world’s events. ATL praise to the mem 
Ory ¢ f Joseph Pulitzer. who left a generous leg- 
acy to establish the first school of journalism in 
the world. All praise to this foreigner. to this 
self-made man. who closed a 


brilliant 
with an act of immense constructive force 


careec? 


with an act which will give better trained ser- 
vice and requisite honors to one of the foremost 


professions of the world. 


Ss Ss 


The Luckless Palmetto State! 


Poor South Carolina! 

When the history of American politics comes 
to be written, she will doubtless be heralded as 
the saddest 
iniquities ! 


and most 


incurable victim: of its 
She is always in the throes of 
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scine devastating and bootless conflict. even 


In the davs of her great men. she lived to see 
her ferrin lin "" AUISeS oro) down in defeat, In 
her latter and more melancholy clay =. she has 
lived to 


suffer the 


-ee almost everything but her worst 
fate! Her 


from the jungle. In he 


hen same leaclers see 


to be chosen spas- 
modic efferts toward adjustment she seeks re- 
lief in the houses of conjurers and fakers. In 
fierce rebounds from atrocious experiments, she 
falls atrocious adventurers. 
With the latter 


upon her vital interests. and give her a stand- 


into the hands of 


parasitic ingratitude, prev 


ing abroad of incredible ill repute. To her 


friends she presents a case of tragic chaos 
to the 


opera 


nation at large an endless score of 
boutfe! The 


may prove the dawn of a better day. (and 


dethronement of Blease 


God grant it may!). vet the very scope of his 
reforming duties may daunt a fickle majority, 
and again turn its all too impatient feet to- 
ward the wilderness. 

The State Legislature at least 
reached the heights of Meunt Pisgah. At its 


last session it passed a compulsory education 


has not 


law, which deserves a premium for spineless 
inefficiency, One provision alone renders the 
whole statute about as valuable as the “back- 
The districts have 


bone” ( f n fishing worm! 
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the option of voting the new law into ot, 
Imagine the mad rush of the benighte:| Ones 


I 


toward an affirmative vote! The polls mn. 


surely be mobbed! 


It is true that Virginia has no better [ay 


It is some excuse to say that her Constitution, 


setting the bounds of her statute. was draw 
fourteen Vvears ago, yet the same instrument 
has been amended in cther directions til] x 
has long since passed family recognition, But 
the child 
all pervasive “one gallus” politician has made 


feature is “as good as new.” The 


it n model immortelle! 


Se MS OM 


During the month of March Mr. Charles 
Adams, of Massachusetts, 
Washington, 
terest to the South. 


Visited Lexington, and standing by Lee's tomb), 


Francis died it 
His passing has a peculiar ir 


Some eight vears since |i 


paid a fine tribute to the great soldier and 
justified fully his course during the Civil War. 
said Mr. Adams, “I trust 
I would have had the courage to have done as 
he did.” 


tice and courage, and one rendered doubly sig 


“Placed as he was.” 
A single sentence of weight and jus 


nificant because it fell from the lips of a sol- 


dier. a statesman and an historian! 


NEWS NOTES FROM HEADQUARTERS 


EVAN R. CHESTERMAN, Secretary State Board of Education 


The State Board of Education will have at 
its disposal this vear a limited amount of 
money for the 
vacatic n schools, to be conducted on the plan 


establishment of summer or 


of the Irish Creek school. in Rockbridge coun- 
EV. which has been in successful ¢ peration for 
the past three summers. 

It is believed that the establishment of such 
schools In remote and educationally destitute 
sections of the State should be a distinct fea- 
ture of our campaign against illiteracy in 
Virginia. 

State Supt. Stearnes, who is now seeking 
the advice of the division superintendents in 


this ex- 


progressive 


connection with step. 


presses the opinion that the following pru 
ciples should characterize the establistenent 
and conduct of these scheols :— 

1. Their success will depend largely pon 
the division superintendent and local tru-tees. 
who must select the places for the schools. pro- 
vide a suitable schoolhouse or tent with ade 


quate equipment, and make the necessary i! 


rangements fer boarding and lodging the 
teachers. 

2. I would suggest that vou do not recon 
mend that ene of these schools be |ivated 
where a school was maintained as long & 


three months during the present sessio! 


3. In all hy 


cases the schools should 








bade 
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‘ie adults of the community as well as the 
yldren. 

|. | suggest that each school be provided 
ith (wo teachers—one a native, familiar with 

(| conditions—the other an experienced 
yl professional trained teacher, who may be 
ylected from outside the local community. 
5, The salaries of the teachers will be paid 

ie Department, and the school term will 
» determined by local conditions. In no 
ie. liowever, will it exceed ten weeks, 

i, State Inspectors J. B. Terrell and J. H. 
jinford will represent the Department in this 
ork —will officials and 
wachers. and personally inspect these schools. 


advise with school 
Since the amount of money at the disposal 

the Department of Public Instruction 1s 
imited, the State Superintendent's efforts will 
» confined to the localities most in need. Di- 
therefore, are re- 
ested to embody in their recommendations 


Vision superintendents, 


full data as to the educational conditions in 
the community where the school is desired, 
nluding especially the number of children of 
viool age without school advantages and the 
percentage of adult illiterates. 

Splendid results are expected to follow the 
work of the summer schools. Talking about 
ihe matter recently, the State Superintendent 
“ail, “LT know of no better way of educating 
illiterate population than through the 
etublishment of from ten to fifteen schools of 
movement 
would be a eredit to the counties concerned 
ud would stimulate a general interest in 


(lis type. The suecess of such a 


(| at iC n.” 


SUPT. WRIGHT WINS PROMOTION 

At the meeting of the State Board of Edu- 
ition held on April 23rd, Supt. Arthur D. 
Wright of Henrico county, was elected State 
Inspector of Colored Schools to fill the vacancy 
ccasioned by the resignation of Mr. Jackson 
Davis. Mr. Wright will not assume the du- 


t 


tes of his new position until July first. He 
Will prove a mest valuable, as well as welcome, 
illition to the staff of the Department of 
Public Instruction, as he brings to it the bene- 
of years of experience in various educa- 


tional fields. 
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Mr. Wright, who is an M. A. graduate 
(1904) of Wiliam and Mary College, taught 
two years at the Hampton High School and 
three years at the Baker School in Richmond. 
He also served two years in the dual position 
of superintendent of Fredericksburg, and 
principal of its high school. While in Fred- 
ericksburg he was made superintendent of 
schools of Henrico county. 

At the same meeting the State Board elected 
Mr. D. A. Dutrow as division superintendent 
of schools of Newport News, and Mr. W. B. 
Gates as division superintendent of schools of 
Henry county. Mr. Dutrow is a graduate of 
Washington and Lee University, while Mr. 
Gates is a graduate of Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege. Both of these gentlemen at the time 
of their election were high school principals— 
Mr. Dutrow at Newport News and Mr. Gates 
at Martinsville. 


COVERS NINETEEN HUNDRED MILES 


hundred train. 
and automobile: ten 


visited: forty-five schools, with approximate- 


Nineteen 


buggy 


miles traveled by 
boat. counties 
lv one hundred and twenty-five rooms, in- 
spected: seven educational addresses delivered ; 
a meeting of the committee on the High School 
Course of Study. and service as judge in a 
woman suffrage debate constitute a symposium 
of the field activities of Inspector Terre]! dur- 
ing the past month. 

All doubts which Mr. Terrell may have en- 
tertained as to the possible efficiency of the 
one-room school seem to have been dis-ipated 
after he spent March 18th and 19th in Charles 
City and James City counties, for he returned 
enthusiastic over the work he saw in the one- 
room schools of these thinly populated coun- 
ties. In handling the problem of the one-room 
school, close supervision by a trained super- 
visor is the policy of Superintendent Coggin. 
Mr. Terrell declares, with much emphasis. that 
Supt. Coggin’s policy justifies itself in the ex- 
cellent results he is getting. 

Inspector Terrell was accompanied on his 
tour of these counties by Supt. Coggin and Dr. 
Booth of the State Board of Health. While 


he examined the work of the schools. 


Dr. 
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Booth talked to the children about the dreaded — the schools of Orange. Gordonsville. Sone 


tmitlaria so commen to that section and ex set. Mine Run, Sunnyside, Unionville and Zos 
horted the voungsters to “swat” the malarial Pligh Schocls and the Madison Run Grade 
mesquito and especially to break up his breed Schoo] were inspected. “Orange is coming, 
Ing place, savs Mr. Terrell. “Gordonsville is) getting 


On this trip. Mr. Perrell also visited the ready for a new school building: Somerset, 


Toano High School, which he deseribes as the beautiful building of the colonial type 


“pride of James City County.” architecture, located ina fertile valley. wit 
On the evening of March 19th. the Inspee- its five wagons bringing children from adj th 
tor attended, in the capacity of judge, a de-  mecuntain sides around, affords an excelleni 


bate at West Point between the West Point illustration of consolidation and the efficie; 
snd Gloucester High Schools. Te was much of the school wagon. 


pleased with the argument and eloquence ot 


the veuthful representatives of these schools SCIIOOLS WHERE CANNON ONCE ROARED 
as they discussed woman suffrage, pro and 
con. and says that. of the five woman suffrage “But. perhaps.” adds Mr. Terrell. “the io: 
debates in which he has served as judge. this conspicuous illustration of the education 
is “the best vet.” awakening in Orange are the Sunnyside, Mi 
Run, Unionville and Zoar High Scheols. 9 
OLD NORTHAMPTON IS WIDE AWAKE ef which are located in the southern and les 


fertile section of the county. The three 
Mr. Terrell and Mr. Binford spent March named schools are built upon the old breast 
YYnd. 23rd and vdth. on the Eastern Shore  werks which mark the terrific Wilderness 
in the fine old county of Northampton. Mr, struggle of half a century ago. More th 


Terrell’s activities on the Eastern Shore in half of the money for each of these sclic 
eluded an inspection of all the high schools, came from private contributions, and, as | 
a number of graded schools. and several edu- looked upon the buildings, T thought how wi 
cational addresses, these people had remembered and perpetuat 


Saves Mr. Terrell. in speaking of the North the splendid spirit of sacrifice set) them 
wimpten schools: A minimum school term of — their fathers.” 
eight months and living salaries for the The second week in April found Mar. ‘Perr 
teachers feature the progressive pelicies of the In the schools of Page and Rappahanneck. 
superintendent and his trustees in biailding the mostly in Rappahannock, since he visited o1 
<chool system of Northampton. This policy the Luray school in Page county. He ma 
enables the schools net only toe get the best, quite a thorough inspection of the Rappalia 
but to deep the best. With a staff of prin- neck schools, which included the follow 


cipals whe are “onto” and sticking to their high schools: Amissville, Sperryville, Wor 
jobs. and with a corps of high school and ele- ville. Washington and Flint Hill, At the | 
mentary tenchers whese efficiency 1s beino hamed place. he addressed the Patre ns’ Leag 


raised higher each vear by the addition of on the subject of “Consolidation.” "Child! 


State normal scheol and college oractates are What the Rappahanneck schools most 1 
AY rthampton Is fast bece ming the peer of anv and the answer to this neec is consclicda | 
county in the State educationally. savs Mr. Terrell. He says further th 


On Mareh 26th and 2ith Mr. Terrell met trustees with whom he advised are bec: ft 
the committee on the High School Course of more favorable to the plan of wagenine 
Study in Roanoke. Two busy days were spent children of the one-room schools to the (12 
by this committee at werk on the course of — schools. 

h schools, At  Amiuissville Mr. Terrell found 
Mareh 30th and 31st and April Ist were  scheol and a live league. Patron act 


study for the hig 


spent Ly Mr. Terrell with Supt. Cowherd in were also in evidence at Woodville and 
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ihli. Mr. Terrell preclaims, however, that the 
‘hig thing” that Rappahannock has done 
vear was to rid herself of the emergency 
cr. He that superin- 
sp dents who are troubled with this class of 


those 


suggests 
teacher should write at once to Supt. Becton 
14 is plan. 

Qn April ith, Mr. Terrell 
Sieaurnes journeyed to Powhatan Court House, 


and = Supt. 
e occasion being an all-day country rally of 
tizens. patrons, teachers and children in the 
terest of a county high school for Powha- 
can. “A great meeting.” declares Mr. Terrell, 
dthough he frankly confesses that the State 
surpassed him beth on the 
itform and at the table. 
On April 16th, Mr. Terrell the 


Beaver Dam THligh School and discussed with 


‘i perintendent 
visited 
the teachers the plan ef making the Beaver 


Daim 


hoa] 


School an accredited four-year higii 


next session. 


INSPECTOR WORRELL’S | PEREGRINATIONS 
Iispect r Ie. Ee. Worrell has proved himself 
the great inspector from TInspectorsville with- 
i the last six or eight weeks. Tle has nearly 
orn out his hern-rimmed spectacles looking 
it schools and more than ence he has defied 
tle elements in order that he might reach the 


Various points set down in his itinerary. 


On February 23d the South Norfolk and 
Western Branch (or Port) Norfolk) Thigh 


Schools felt the warmth of his genial presence 
md the day follewing he leemed up at. the 


Onohundre Grammar and Maury High 
Schools in the bustling city of Norfolk.  Feb- 


wy 2oth found him at Atlantic City No. 1 
Then 


ne a breathing spell of two weeks or so in 


inl Chapel Street) grammar. schools. 
Richmond, but the inspector’s hand bag was 
March 16th and 17th beheld 

nin “the Magic City” of the great South 
est. where he inspected the Roanoke City 
lich and Intermediate Schools and the West 
Kid and Park Street Scheels. On March Isth 


hot to rest long. 


My. Worrell sped, via trolley line, to Salem. 


ere he looked over the work at the Salem 
Heh Sehool and the South Salem = graded 


¢ Is. 





That evening we hear him delivering 
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an address at Vinton. a suburb of Roanoke 
City. and on the day fellowing he plunges 
back into Roanoke county to inspect the graded 
schools at Washington Heights (4 
Oakland (4 Virginia 
(o> rooms). 

Next the redoubtable Inspector directs his 
footsteps ((N. B. This is a figure of speech; 
he didn't actually walk!) to his own. lis na- 
Carroll county. On March 2oth he 


joyfully examines the new three-room school 


rooms ) 


rooms) and Heights 


tive land 


house at Svlva. There is no record of what 
Mr. Worrell did cn March 21st. that 
day was a Sunday, it is safe to assume that 


but as 


the major part of it Was spent in a reading 
And the day it 
We know this because the report of 


of the Seriptures. next 
snowed ! 


the inspector, opposite the date March vend, 


savs “Snow-bound in Carrell County.” Many 
have been the conjectures as te what) Mr. 
Worrell did on that) fateful) Monday white 


held a restless prisoner ly the “fleecy element.” 
That he did not idle or pass lis time in read- 
ing Owen Meredith's “Lucille” we know. In- 
deed, it seems to be pretty well understood that 
he spent his time working problems in higher 
algebra and advanced arithmetic. or reading 
the breezy pages of several English grammars 
Dut the 
snow, the beautiful. slushy. well-laundered, 


Which he carries in his grip. even 
pale-faced snew could net long hold such an 
On Tuesday. Mr. Worrell was 
busy scrutinizing the Hillsville High School 


anil | 


intrepid spirit. 


the next day—the whimsical elements to 


the contrary notwithstanding—he visited both 
the Weedlawn Tigh Scheol and the two-reem 
Then 
on Mareh 25th. an inspection of the Galax 
High School. 
~pent in Reanoke. where Mr. Worrell. In-pec- 
tor John B. Terrell and Supt. Harris Hart 
vat as a committee to map out a new State 
High Scheol Course of Study. While they did 


net complete their work. they made good pro- 


eraded school at Gladeville. followed, 


The two succeeding dav were 


eress with it. 

When Inspects r Werrell sniffed those subtle 
aromas Of spring, which always come with 
Aprily he forthwith bought a new mileage boek 
On the 


first of the month he inspected two primary 


and turned his face towards the sen. 
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and Grahihar ~chools in Portsmouth. as well as 
the town high school. The next day he visited 
the high school at Oceana and the four-room 
Virginia Beach, Princess 


eraded school at 


£ 
Anne County. 

The rest of the Inspector's pedagogic activi- 
ties—there are -o ian of them that they al- 
most give one the vertigo—may be epitomized 
April Tth: Visited high school at 
Rock, Botetourt, 
Newcastle. 

April sth: 
Trinity (four-room ) evraded ~chool ana Trout- 
ville high school. 


as follows: 


Fagle and high school at 


Inspected Fincastle high school; 


April $th: Inspected Lauderdale and Buch- 
anan high schools, 
April 13th: 


arranged = for 


Visited University of Virginia; 
summer school professional 
COULrSes. 

April 14th: Visited Culpeper Court House 
and Lignum high schools. 

April loth: Visited Orange high school in 
the forenoon and Madison Court 


school in the afternoon. 


House high 


MANY SCHOOLS INSPECTED BY LINCOLN 


Inspector A. L. Lincoln has continued his 
road-work by visits to Northern, Southern, and 
Eastern Virginia. During the third week in 
April he visited the Hamilton and Cumber- 
land Court House school in Cumberland coun- 


tv. and Cardweli High School in Gocehland. 
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The following week a was 
through Lunenburg, Brunswick and Nottoway 


when Victoria, Kenbridge, Crewe, Lawren 


swing made 


ville, Alberta. Charlie Hope, and a nunbe 


of smaller schools in Brunswick were jp- 


spected. 
The four-room 
school at Charlie Hope is one of the best ot 


Much progress was noted. 


the smaller schools which the inspector has 
had the pleasure of seeing. 

On the evening of the twenty-fifth, Mr. Lin- 
coln addressed an audience assembled for the 
clesing exercises of Moss's School, a one-roon, 
<chool in Lunenburg. An appeal was mace 
for a new two-room building. 

April Ist found the inspector at the Laurel 
Industrial School. 
was paid to the Agricultural High School at 
Burkeville. On the seventh Mr. Lincoln visited 
the Driver Agricultural High School, and they 


The following day a visit 


concluded the week's round by “doing” a big 
part of Isle of Wight, traversing the lengt!, 
and breadth of this county in an automobile. 

The following week was spent in Spotsyl- 
vania, Fredericksburg and Fauquier. These 
included Frederick-- 
burg State Normal, the Fredericksburg Cit 


Visits rural schools, the 
Schools and the Morrisville Normal Training 
High School. A meeting of teachers at Mor- 
risville was addressed by Mr. Lineoln on Sat 
urday. the 17th. 





MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS AND THE TEACHER 


ROY K. FLANNAGAN, Assistant Commissioner State Board of Health 


THE SCHOOL INVESTMENT 

The State vearly spends the great sum of 
six and one-half million dollars to educate her 
children. Year by year she steadily increases 
an already stupendous equipment in buildings 
and paraphernalia in order that the teaching 
provided for shall be rendered more effective. 

Counties. cities and towns have been lavish 
in their expenditures for the same purpose, 
private 


individuals and organizations have 


also opened their purses freely that educa- 


tional opportunity may be placed within the 
reach of all. This is as it should be. and it 
the total amount were twice as great (ap it 
it would be all too litt 
to meet the growing need of our people. 


1 


must eventually be) 


THE REASON FOR IT 

This large investment of public funds. ~«' 
ting in motion such elaborate machinery. > 
made that the future citizenship of this f 
State shall be 


prepared 


intellectually 
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rally to make proper return in service for 
(i commen-Wweal:; on no other grounds can 


enormous expenditure be justified. Know- 


. eve and character in the citizen are es-en- 
' to the well-being of the State. and the 
lic school represents the State's effort to 
- neuleate them in the children of the land. 
” Pus does she build as it were a bulwark to 
it out ignorance, the greatest enemy of hu- 
van Welfare, and all the dark brood cf crim- 
nal. Vicious and unsccial attributes of which 
he enerance is the foster-mother. 
Ny Phe public school system then is the nursery 
| ! true patriotism, and every citizen werthy of 
ihe name must heartily support it. 
el 
THE OBLIGATION ASSUMED 
it 
| in upholding, however, this fundamental 
vvency of demecracy, it should be remembered 
r dist the child is a condition precedent to the 
t!) hook. The embryo citizen must be there in 
order to be trained. and he must be “all 
|. iuere” in order to be trained satisfactorily. In 
= the public schoo] the State has assumed 
5. cLarge of him for a time: it stands as a par- 
Hy cul to teach, to punish cr to reward, and by 
iW that same token must do no less part by him 
I tuin a well appointed heme can do, and sure- 
lv. under no circumstances, should it leave him 
\orse off physically than it found him. If 
Jolinnie Jones comes frem a home where light 
and air and cleanliness reign. where pictures 
lang upon the walls and curtains at the win- 
laws. Where the water supply is pure and the 
~posal of sewage sanitary. he should certain- 
ly meet no less perfect conditions at the place 
r where the State seeks to implant knowledge 
wit high ideals. 
t 


A TRAGEDY 


if Susie Smith comes from a dwelling where 
neither nor ventilation 
oned, where proper care of the water sup- 


ceanliness are en- 
piv and of human and animal wastes is neg- 

: lected, and where art and its refinements are 
known, what of her future if she finds at 

the place the State provides for her reception 

ind her training nothing attractive to make 
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her glad she came and nothing bright and 
pleasant to kindle her aspirations ¢ 

Oh! the tragedy of the dirty, ill-lighted, 
It is but a poorly 


constructed raft bearing a few strong spirits 


insanitary school heuse! 


to the shore. when it should be a well-equipped 
ana well provisioned life bont taking it~ whole 
precious burden safe into harber. 


AT THE ILELM 


Of vou teachers, who are the captains on 
these life-boats cr on these rafts as the case 
may be, the question may properly be asked 
What sort 
How 


What kind of a captain you are? 
of a crowd have vou on board ¢ many 
are vou going to bring to land ¢ 

What of captain you 
at first appear to be any of my business as a 
health officer. You have evidently satisfied the 


sort are may not 


school autherities as to your intellectual fitness 
Ah, 


If a child could exist without a body— 


and what mere is demanded of a teacher ¢ 
What! 
be just simply a brain for vou to register im- 
pressions upen, the health authorities might 
be willing to stand aside. But eves and ears 
are at the termini of nerves projecting from 
little brains. Mouths and throats, arms and 
legs, lungs and hearts are parts and parcels of 
each little mind before vou. and these are dis- 
tinctly within our field, and we say that you 
must take thought of these. In fact. 
qualifications to deal with the bedies ef your 
pupils intelligently largely sets the standard 
of your general fitness to teach in a modern 


your 


schoel. 
PASSENGERS AND CREW 
What sort of a crowd have you on board 1s 


the next The 
these before vou varies greatly. 


consideration. appearance of 
Have 
ever thought abeut why Johnnie Jones and 
Why one 
Has it 
occurred to yeu to question why Susie Smith 
and Mary Thempsen should vary so in weight 4 
And as 


to scholarship, have you attempted to trace 


you 


Jimmie Rebinson look so different / 


is thin and the ether robust ¢ ever 


Is it because the Lerd made them so / 


any relationship between the thinness and 


NL 
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paleness of Susie Smith and her alleged stu 


piditv. or a possible connection between Jim 





mie Rebinson’s backwardness and ineorrigt 
bility and the fact thai he always breathes 
through his mouth’ The indigestion and bil 


lous attacks which keep Tommie Tucker and 
Jack Terner away from ~chool may he. if the 
truth were known. more due to bad teeth than 
from Tommies tendency to sing for supper, 
or to Jack Horners fondness for pies. 

coud Ones, OFr 


them. Ile 


Your pupils must have eves, 


as good as the oculist enn make 


must liave ears unobstructed and keen. if 
medical attention can brine it about. Ele must 
be able to breathe. if the blood which is to 


brain Is to le His blood 
Hhitist flow heart to the 


head. unobstructed by swollen masses in throat 


nourish the pure, 


have free from the 


and nese. if lasting impressions are to be made 


on the child’s mental machinery 


MGRESS AND BREAKERS 


SLOW PR 


These matters are of pressing concerh to the 


teacher, for as every Carsnian must. first pull 


his own weloht before advance is made. and 
] 


then in crder to pie 


the wernkness Or 


make up for 
rest of the 


nitist 


Tress 


idleness of the 


erew. so likewise the whole school work is hin 


dered ly the lageards, drones and irregula: 
attendants. and the teacher wears out) trvine 


to 
ment of the school are largely blocked ly the 


vet results. Her plans for the develop- 
time. of necessity, taken up in supplementing 
of children 


How is it with vour 


the intellectual deficien y who are 


sick and dont know. it. 


school / Ilave veu taken stock / You require 


your pupils to study and know their lessons. 
Have vou studied, and do you know the big 
lesson of the individual child? You do know 
that Jimmie is stupid. Susie is dirty, Tommie 
is bad and Sallie is pale. and all of them are 
not be a Cause 


hard to teach. but there 


for these effects, 
vantage find itf IT think veu can. 


ay 


and can you not with ad 


LIGHT ATEAD 


It has been proved by recent inspections of 
Virginia schools that the children of our coun 
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try «listricts are worse off physically Chin 
these of the cities. and it is time that some 
thing be dene to change this anomalous coy 
When 58 per cent of the children of 
cone of the best 
decaved teeth, 44 per cent have enlarged ton 


dition. 


counties in the State shoy 


sils. 2S per cent have poor eves, 9 per cent 


with defective hearing, while 12 per cent ar 
favere| 


The least 


we can do is to find out where we stand. Any 


less 


thin and pale. ether counties in 


sections must be in even worse case. 


teacher hia Inake a start mn this direction and 
if persistent can secure help towards a con 
plete Inspection. 
\ HELPING HAND 
The State Department of Education or th 
State Beard of Health will furnish vou wit! 


eve testing cards and instructions for finding 


out the near sighted children. She may tesi 

for deafness too by closing one ear at a tins 

If li 
! 


n Whisper In oa quiet room at thai 


nnd Whispering’ to the child at 2O feet, 


can hear 
distance he hears well enough for school pu 
If he is hard of hearing, perhaps |i 


She should tak 


pcses. 
ears are plugged with wax. 
a leck into them and see, 

If there are children in school who sit co) 
stanthy with their mouths open, the nearest 
Inspect foi 

little pe 


for ba 


asked = to 


with but 


Dhvsician should be 


adenoids. On his visit. 
suasion, he could be induced to look 
teeth in all of the children and perhaps ta 
notes as to anaemia among them too, 
These observations might easily furnish t 
basis for more complete Inspection, They \ 
at least give indication of the cause of mu 
deficiency in scholarship, and my paint t 


Way to improvement. 
ALL HANDS SAFE 


The question as to how many of your | 
load vou will bring to shore requires less o1 
foretell 
sary at first glance. 
strength enough in ev 


than would seem nec 


The problem is_ to 


prophet to 


velop intellectual 
childish mind to pull its own weight and 


little bit more. 
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Phe 


process consists in the elimination 
ndicaps as pointed out; first, those in- 

erent in the teacher: second, in the child it- 

| lt lastly with the 


\ ui. otherwise the school itself. The teacher 


then those connected 

with some show of reason, disclaim. re- 
sousibility for conditions in the child’s physi- 
nake-up., which check its progress. She 
mi. however, not avoid being answerable in 
{ sme measure for conditions in the school and 
\ srrcundings which tend to develop in_ the 
| \/s mind a hatred of rather than love for, 
ning. and in his body the seeds of disease. 


RESPONSIBILITY 


build 
~he choose the site or its surroundings. Iyuit 


Ihe teacher did) not the school, nor 
ie lives there a large part of the time, and 
fer her occupancy it will be considered by 
apurtial observers to reflect) something of 
Are you. may T ask. willing 
I faney 


er personality. 
io be judged by your school heuse ¢ 
lheara chorus of “neces” from those who have 
ty contend with one-room scheol buildings in 
t-of-the-way corners. I don't blame you for 
repudiating much that is there. but if vou are 

ined of the school house, be sure you have 
reason of what 
the 
transformed by 


“use for shame by 
ive left undone. | 
f dilapidated little 


taste and leve of beauty into attractive and 


vou 
have seen interiors 
hovels 
teacher 


tnelike habitations. I have seen a 


a one-room school house in a howling 


‘lerness amid the deepest ignorance among 
mitrons., drawing irresistibly every child of 
Ol age 


er of personality and 


within three miles, and this by the 
the things this 
teacher caused these same patrons to do to 
make sweet and attractive an unprepessessing 


we, 


CARE 
but it is with the health of the pupil that 
| am most concerned and with what the 


Therefore IT do 
lol propose to discuss at any length sanitary 
for these. if installed at 


leacher ean do to conserve it. 


enlences, 


vour 
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school, are purchased with other people's 
money, and if not there vou frequently can 
not help it. Care of what you have in a sani- 
tary way is the real keynote, for all the sani 
tary appliances in the world are of no value 
if not used properly. 

If your school has a jacketed stove. and you 
close up the intake for air, or if vou have 
good vent boards to your windows and keep 
the windows tightly closed. your pupils are 


If all chil- 


dren have individual cups and jumble them 


bound to suffer the consequences. 


together by pairs in common desks and then 
indiscriminately use them, what sanitary value 
have thev¢ Or if the children dip these cups 
into bucket or cooler, where goes the schoo! 


hvgiene ¢ 


FORETIHOUGIT 


Cleanliness of floors, walls and desks are 
not matters simply of scrubbing cr sweeping 
periodically. but of day by day discipline: in 
decency, and it is “up to” the teacher. 

Care of the 


closets is if 


So much for within the house. 
and the 
anvthing a more important matter still. 

The the 
guarded if it is possible to get them fixed. A 


Water supply school 


well or spring must be safely 
well with pulley buckets is always dangerous 
even if it has a tight floor, because the wet 
ropes of such a well always cleanse the hands 
of the drawer of water, whether he be a negro 
or a small boy, and this dirt always descends. 
A pump is the only safe appliance and it is 
cheaper in the long run. The spring sheuld 
be carefully freed from all danger of surface 
pollution by a good trench to be dug above 
it. This water protection is fundamental, and 
any teacher will have the full support of the 
State Board of Health in securing it. There 
is always opportunity, however, for pollu- 
tion of water between the well or spring and 
the 
Remember that a 


is therefore here. 


clean 


school: care necessary 


bucket and a clean 


water boy are essential to clean drinking 


water. See that these are always in- con- 


junction. 
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4A CRUCIAL POINT 


And for the schoo] cleset-. The State 
De are ot the State BY ard al 
Health will see that two sanitary closets are 


but 


now 
Kducation anil 


built on the schoel g@reunds. nobody 
shares with the teacher the responsibility of 
She has her ceurt of 
but it is fre- 


The only way of 


keeping them sanitary. 


appeal In the school boarc. 


quently a leng way. oft. 


handling this situation is to take the larger 
bovs into veur plans and make them the 


agents of cleanliness and discipline. 

ver in Middlesex county the other day 
I saw the cleanest bx vs closet IT have seen. 
end it was kept so by making certain boys 
responsible and giving them the right to pun- 
Ish any of the others who violated simple 
rules of cleanliness. 

If there be hesitancy on the part of any 
in dealing with some phases of this absolutely 
necessary school matter. rules may be written 
out or printed and the beyvs selected to carry 
them effect. 
tendent er a school trustee mav be made the 


into The visit of the ~uperin- 


eccasion fer supervision or verbal instructions 
for the boys. 


\ BIG JOB 


It is a tremendous task vou teachers in a 
democracy have before vou. something more 
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than the old idea’ of just teaching reading, 
writing and arithmetic. You are training tie \\ 
and women fer citizenship, equipping them t 


governmental responsibility and service in tly 


State. a ' 
CAPTAINS OF HOPE 

In davs gene by the points of contact of Bi) 
the individual with the State were usually 1 ~ 
pleasant. The policeman, the judge. the Mj wit! 
jailer and the tax gatherer represented it. By 
most familiar functions and the average cit net 
zen thinking of them only with aversicn sa pon 
that the best government governed least. Ni tol 
the public school teacher. the mail carrier, the JJ rel: 
farm demostrator, the health official, all wel. de) 
come agents of the general good, greet us! 
hourly along the way. and stir in us hopet | 
and pleasurable anticipations cf a roseate f gic 
ture ef which they are but the advance agent: § 1" 
when enlightenment. geod will. prosperity J) 
and freedom from direave shall be the por. j\" 


ticn of the humblest worker in the land. 
Mav each of vou teachers, captains indeed 
in State 


rickety raft er ocean liner, be enabled in tin 


affairs, whether commanding 4 


to bring every soul in your charge safe to 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION: THE NEED AND THE REMEDY 


REV. THOMAS DEAN LEWIS, Professor of Biblical History and Literature, Sweet Briar College 


During the present generation education has 
come to have a broader and higher meaning in 
its relation to character. We have come to see 
that any system of education is defective which 
does not train and develop the whole child. 
The aim ef the greatest educators of the day 
is to fit men and women for lives of larger ser- 
vice and usefulness in the world. To do this 
character is of supreme importance. 

A system or an institution which succeeds 
only in imparting knowledge, but has no power 
to inspire higher ideals of character, so that 
the knowledge may find expressicn in service. 


is a failure in education. 


shore. - 
I}! 

tli 

;: r 

st 

nN 

; 

The educational world is practically agre 
that in this training of cur moral natures 1 
ligion is a necessity. 

Even Huxley said: “DT have always lee 
strongly in favor of secular education, in ; 
sense of education witheut theology, but Ti : 
confess T have been no less sericusly perp! : 
to know by what practical measures the te 
ligieus, which is the essential basis of condi! . 
was to be kept up, in the present utterly cha : 
state of opinion on these matters, without | 
use of the Bible.” . 

Again he said: “I had rather have my ( 


taught in a school where there was a stioue 
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, of theology given than to have no reli- 
gous instruction at all.” 

\Vien we think of the transcendent impor- 
auee of the religious side of our natures, how 
we uce of all cur knowledge is dependent upon 
. training and development, we realize what 
/yawning gap is in any educational system 
ich makes no provision fer it. Instruction 
morals has its value, but it is no substitute 


religion. 

one has said that “Moral maxims 
ihout religion are but so many pretty pic- 

vres—forms without vitality.” Morality does 

It has no 

ower to make strong and courageous convic- 


some 


wt satisfy our religious instinct. 
ous. The teaching of a personal God and our 
wlationship to Him is the only basis for the 
evelopment of a deep sense of responsibility. 
“Morality must have its roots in religion.” 

\ man who had discarded all definite reli- 
vous belief said that he had ceased to be moral 
from any sense of responsibility to a Higher 
Power. and that he was moral only because it 
Think of one’s mor- 
ity resting upon such a shifting foundation 
~ expediency ! 


as expecient to be so. 


No national life has ever been strong morally 
Which was not religious. 

Religious training is important all through 
the school life, but it is especially so during 
the primary and secondary periods. That is 
the especially impressionable and awakening 
period of life, when the child’s various in- 
stnets and tastes are calling to be led. 

(renerally speaking. an instinct or an interest 
1 life which is not cultivated during this pe- 
rod will never attain its full development, and 
ence never be the important factor in the later 
life it might have been.* 


For most American children this period 1s 
spent in the publie schools where there is no 
religious teaching. therefore our greatest 
problem in rehgious education is at this period 
to which we will return later. 

lhe Roman Catholics show their knowledge 
(f iuman nature and its needs by a large use 
of parochial schools for their children of this 
age. 

()f course the ideal in education is where 


‘vl is the great ever-present reality—where 
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He is taught as the Creator of all—the Foun- 
tain of all wisdom—the Life and the Light of 
the world. 

Religion coupled with biology, with astron- 
omy, with geology, with physics, makes them 
all glow with new beauty, and gives to each a 
new dignity and value. 

Art taught with the thought of God as the 
Great Artist, guiding the hand of His under 
artists in all their beautiful work in line and 
color, gives to the study a sweet and sacred in- 
fluence. In Christian education God’s hand is 
traced in all the great movements of mankind, 
and secular and sacred history are parts of one 
great whole. Great characters, like Moses and 
St. Paul, are given in their true perspective 
as among those who have most profoundly 
affected civilization, instead of being ignored 
because a study of their lives would be con- 
sidered sectarian. 

A BEAUTIFUL UNITY 

And so religion introduces a unifying prin- 
ciple into education; it relates all of our knowl- 
edge and gives to life a beatiful unity. 

This is a mere outline picture of what reli- 
gion in education would be. As a matter of 
fact, the picture which meets us is far differ- 
ent. 

There is a distressing lack of religious edu- 
cation among the young to-day. Young people 
whom we have a right to expect to find intel- 
ligently trained in religion are lamentably 
ignorant of the Bible and of some of the fun- 
damental truths of Christianity. We have all 
read the most startling accounts of the results 
of some of the investigations that have been 
made during the past few vears among the 
students of our colleges and universities re- 
garding their religious knowledge. 

One of the most striking of these, published 
in the Independent Magazine. came from a pro- 
fessor of English in the University of Michi- 
gan. He selected for an examination on the 
Bible seventy-eight students. One of these was 
a member of the graduate school: four were 
seniors: eight were junicrs: fourteen, sopho- 
mores: and fiftv-one freshmen. One of the 


questions. “What do vou think is the chief dif- 
ference between the Old and the New Testa- 
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ment?” had among other answers the follow 


Ine: 
“The first part is historical, and tells of the 

wanderings of the lost tribes of Israel. In the 

connected 


New Pestument the story is) more 
than in the Olid. In the New ‘Pestament every 
chapter is by a different man. I dent know 


about the Old. but 1 do not think all the chap 
ters were written by Another 
question Was, “Why is one of the smaller divis 
One of the 


because 


the sume man. 


ions of the Bible called Exodus ¢~ 
answers to this was: “It is so called 
it tells of Adam and his expulsicn from the 
Giarden ef Eden.” 

A question as to the location in the Bible of 
the Book of Jude brought replies from: many 
was in the Old 
was in the epistles of the Old Tes 


that it Testament. and from 


one that it 
tument. Solomon's Temple was located vari 
ously as in Babylon, Tyre. Asia Miner, ete. A 
question which proved the downfall of most 
of the number was. “Distinguish between Levi 
Here are some of the replies: 
Leviathan 


and Leviathan.” 
man: 
“Levi Was the 


“Levi was the name of a 


might be applied to his domes. 


Leviathan was a follower of 


Wiad: 


“Tey ; 


name of a 


this man. was a Jewish male: Levin 


than was a Woman. 
The question as to who wrote the celebrated 
eulogy on Charity had ameng others the fel 
Luke. Mark, Matthew, Christ, 
St. John. and Solomon. 
When 


preme revelation to man, fitted for every need 


lowing answers: 


we think of the Bible as Ged’s su 


of his heart, giving him light in every per 
plexity. comfert in every sorrow, revealing to 
him all these truths witheut which life here 


ix an enigma and life hereafter but a conjec 


ture. this Ignorance appears the most) tragic 
thine in life. 
DECADENCE OF HOME LIFI 
There are many causes of this ignorance of 


the Bible amene us. 


is to be found in the decndence oft 


life of a generation ae 


quiet. mere religicus conversation in the home: 
family praver and instruction in the Chureh 
Catechism and in other forms of religious 


teaching were more common than to-day. 


One of the chief of there 
the hom , 


Then there was mere 
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lack of 
its eliminat 


this relig 


found in 


Another cause of 
knowledee Is to he 
ficm the educational system under which, 
majority of children are taught, 

Lam using the public schools as ilustratioy 
of our need, because a large majority of Aime: 
ican children attend them. and because in 
leges and universities it is becoming more ay 
more common to provide elective course. 
Bible study. 

The 


greatest 


public school system is one of) oi 


and most useful American Istitu 


tions. Illiteracy is vanishing befcre it. [is 
broadening, patriotic, democratizing and unify 
Ing influence on our national life is incaleuls 
ble. 


of high aims. and are among the leaders of al 


Asa rule its teachers are men and weome; 


that is best in the thought and life of their con 


Intintiities., but its fatal defect in the training 
of character Is its Gmissicn of any definite re 
hieicus Left out of the 


tional svstem the little religious teaching mat 


Instruction, ecliies 
of the children get may fail to be related | 


other knowledge. A) pernicious distinction. 
with its wide cleavage between the secular an 
the sacred, often results. leaving religion ou 
of vast stretches of daily life and interests. 


Most the com 


manding place religion has always held jn ei 


other countries, realizing 
ization, make some provision for its teaching | 
public education. Lord Balfour said: “1 hol 
it to be an evil, ave. the greatest of all evil-. ty 
permit children to be brought up in schools 
Which no provision was made for religious | 
mation. And LT solemnly express to-day 
hope that England will never accept the 1 
sponsibility of public instruction without ve 


elon. 


The spectacle of education without reliei 
isa very medern thing in Christendom. W 
ever the true religion has been known, Je) 
or Christian, it has occupied a large plac 
the education of the voung. Responsibility 
its dissemination has been a deep convictio! 
vill the educational sVstems of the past. i 
deed. as far as we can trace the beginning 
education its origin and inspiration seen 
have been religious. The first forms of ed 
ion we can trace were instruction in relig 
ceremonials, and the priests were the teac 


Menree. in his “History of Edueation.” - 
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Phe inquiry into the meaning of these cere- 

vials and the attempt at a further interpre- 

ion of doctrines beyond that given to the 

ltitude, gave rise to the first real process of 

truction and the first distinct educational 
titutions.” 

When we think of religion’s place in educa- 
ton through the long past, it seems passing 
tiange that the time should have come when 

eis put out of the temple of her own build 
ny. And vet the problem of the remedy is one 

set with many and great difficulties: and the 
s ereatest of these comes through our unhappy 


\ religious divisions. In Nerway and Sweden. 

il here 90 per cent of the children are of Luth 
| 

UI eran parentage. religious Instruction gees On 


| without question. 

In America, religious liberty and freedom 
ng ive guaranteed to all lv the Constitution. Un- 
r dev this guarantee it is felt. generally, that it 

would not be fair to intreduce into the regular 
vrriculum any religious teaching which would 
« objectionable to a Jew. Roman Catholic. 
Mi. lnitarian, or in the opinion of some, even to 


I in agnestic. 


THE REMEDY 


What is the remedy for such a condition ¢ 
\ great many suggestions have been made, 
ili mit net one has been found free of great ciffi- 
ti culties, 
The Roman Catholics have regarded the sit- 
ation as so intolerable that they have resorted 
to parochial schools. They have 1.300.000 chil- 
dren in such schools in the United States. + 
The Lutherans also are zealous in maintain- 
ug parochial schools, having seme 272,000 

‘ildren enretled and 2.000 pastors engaged in 
teaching. 

But the parechial school is not a solution of 
The differ 
of their divisions. 

id cover only a very small section of the 
| eld. 

It has been urged by seme that the reading 

-elected pertions of the Bible, and the use 

the Lerd’s Prayer at the cpening of thi 


© problem in any national sense. 


nt churehes. on account 


hool, would give sufficient religious training. 
Mhis would be better than nething. but *t 
ould not take the place of instruction in re- 
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ligne n. Besides, this has led to opposition in 
some States, and courts have ordered its dis 
continuance. In 1912 there were eight States 
sible was excluded from the public 
~chocls: twenty-seven where there was no law. 


where the 


seme used it, some did not. 
quired it to be read, 


Kleven States re- 


Some see a solution ef the problem in the 
work of the Sunday Schocl But the need is 
larger than that which could be covered in one 
hour a week, Sunday morning. To proleng 
that time would interfere with the chief ser- 
vice of Sunday. There is much work, too, in 
a larger religious education which is more fit- 
ting for a week day than for a Sunday. 

No paper on the subject would be complete 
Which did not have a mention of the Wenner 
Plan. It from the name of its 
author. the Rev. Dr. Wenner of the Lutheran 
Church, His plan is for the public school au- 
therities to excuse on Wednesday afternoon, all 
children parents for 
ligious instruction, Each child is to repair to 
some place of instruction designated by the 
church of his choice. 


Is sO called 


whose dlesire them re: 


There he is to be taugh 
by some representative of his church for the 
length of time he would have been in the pub 
he school, The children who do hot elect to 
be given religious instruction are to be as 
signed some study of less importance, which 
those who go are not required to make up. 

The plan has received favorable comment 
from the religious press and has been recom 
mended at a meeting of the Federal Council 
of Churches of America representing twenty 
nine denominations. The plan bristles with 
difficulties, but until it has been fairly tested, 
it cannot be said to be impossible. 

The securing of teachers for the Wedne-day 
afternoon schocls and the transportation of 
children to places of instruction. especially in 
the country. hard, duet 
could be But in this day when 
hepes and sympathies are so largely centered 
on Church 


we ld he dloubtless 


done. our 
Unity. we shrink 
from anything which seems to emphasize our 
divisions. 


Instinet ivel\ 


unity 
of the school broken by squads of children 


It is*not a pleasing sight to see the 


volng to different places to receive sectarian 
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Instruction, And vet. doubtless, in many com- 
munities. especially in the country, some of the 
affiliated 


could agree on some text books of Bible His- 


larger and more closely churches 
tory, and the broader principles of Chris- 
tianitv. and secure a teacher jointly. leaving 
questions of church doctrine to be taught in 
the Sunday School. 


of this plan that it is working 


It may be said in favor 
under some 
medifications in Germany, where five hours a 
week are given in religious education in the 
public schools by representatives of different 
churches. 

Perhaps the most encouraging precedent, 
however. that can be claimed for it is a some- 
What similar scheme which is working most 
successfully in New South Wales. The difti- 
culties it must be remembered, though, are 


greater in America, where our divisions are 
much more numerous. (170 denominations). 
the New South Wales Act 
bearing on this subject. are the following: (*) 
this Act the teach- 
but the 
words secular instruction, shall be held to in- 


distin- 


The clauses of 


“tT. In all schools under 


ing shall be strictly non-sectarian, 


clude general religious teaching as 


from dogmatical cr polemical the- 
Under this clause the school teacher in 
Zible 


from a book provided for the purpose, but 1s 


guished 
ology. 


the school hours gives selected lessons 


not allowed to give sectarian teaching. 

“17. Any minister of religion is entitled in 
school hours. on days to be arranged with the 
School Committee, to give children of his own 
denomination, separated from others, an 
hour’s religious instruction. 

“1S. Any parent Withdraw his child 


from all religicus teaching if he objects to 


may 


such religious instruction being given.” 
There is a widespread feeling on the part 
of the American public that education should 
at least include some definite Theistic teaching. 
Would it not be practicable to incorporate in 
the regular curriculum such a course as the 


following / 
\ SUGGESTED COURSE 


I. The existence of God as a personal Cre- 


ator and Father. 
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II. Our relation to Him as children. 
Ill. The duties responsibilities 
grow out of that relationship. 


and that 

IV. A simple course in Ethies, rooted in re- 
ligion rather than in morality. 

Such a course might be given one hour a 
week on Wednesday morning. 

This would give the child's religious instinct 
training and development: it would bring the 
influence of religion to bear on his character: 
and it would help to relate God to the other 
knowledge he was acquiring in such a way as 
to make religion a more real and pervasive 
thing in his life. 

This would not be a solution of our need «f 
religious education, but it would be a step to- 
ward it, and as far as, under present cond)- 
tions, it would seem possible to go, in the pu- 
lic school. To this as a beginning the Chureh 
could add in Sunday School and Bible classes 
and through other agencies, more definite an: 
doctrinal teaching. 

Doubtless 
there might be introduced an approved text 
book on Bible History, but if so some pro- 


in some States and communities 


vision would have to be made for its elective 
the whose 


parents objected. 


study or for excuse of scholars 

But one serious difficulty about any more 
definite religious teaching beyond that I have 
suggested is to be found in the fact that re- 
ligious qualifications are not considered in the 
Some of them have 
woul! 


appointment of teachers. 
no definite religious convictions. It 
sometimes happen that such subjects would be 
unsvmpathetically. or even without 
But the briefer course I have out 


taught 
reverence. 
lined would represent a common belief of prac 
tically all teachers. 


It would restore some of the elemental truti: 
of religion to a place in the curriculum, with 
out having the child taken away from t! 
school and thus making of his religious know 
edge “a thing apart.” Such a woul: 
bring a helpful religious influence in th: 


school. as generally taught, both upon t! 


course 


teacher and scholar. 
The many plans proposed for introducil 
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1 igious teaching into cur educational system: 
-an evidence of the unrest and dissatisfac- 
nm caused by its elimination from the curri- 
um. Turning from public school education 

t 


find that much more progress has been 
ile of late vears in religious teaching in our 
A constantly grow 
» number of these institutions are offering 
ective courses in Bible study. 


: colleges and universities. 


In the larger universities. where from cne 
t» six thousand men are gathered, the different 
churches are placing what are called univer-- 
ty pastors. 

It offers a field for religious 
It has not the disadvantage of a color- 


wonderful 
work. 
less undenominationalism. Positive religious 
teaching, bread but net Churchless, is given. 
fhe student finds the church of his choice and 
a church home awaiting him in his university 
life. 

The church, usually located close to the Uni- 
versity, gathers the students on Sunday morn- 
ing. and the parish house adjoining furnishes 
» place where an important work is carried on 
in Bible class teaching during the week. 

Some churches. notably the Disciples, in 
addition to installing university pastors, have 
established Bible Chairs at some of the larger 


universities. 
THE CHURCH'S VITAL DUTY 


The work of the university pastor is a ma- 
terial aid to the cause of religious education 
and it should have the hearty support of the 
After all, the church is the great 
teacher of religion. She has had powers and 
responsibilities of this kind committed to her 
Her 


nations.” 


churches, 


which she can never delegate to others. 
reads: “Go, teach all 
he church must realize more her teaching 
She must teach more through pulpit 
and press and Sunday Schocl, and in her 


commission 
HiIsSsion. 


omes, 
The Jewish children, who were thoroughly 
nstructed in the Scriptures, were taught large. 
ly in the homes. The heme was the first 


chool. 
We must eall on fathers to instill in their 





children the great truths of our faith 
ccurage them to ask, concerning religious ob- 


to en- 


servances, such questions as. “What mean ve 
by these rites7” We must call upon him to 
take back again his God-assigned place as 
priest in his home. and erect there the family 
altar, We must call upon the mother to claim 
her gracious privilege of patiently telling over 
and over again to her children those priceless 
Bible which unfold their 
meaning to us through all our later vears. 


stories wondrous 

In view of the difficulties in securing anv 
adequate religious instruction in the public 
schools the agency to which we must turn with 
the largest hope is the Sunday Schocl. An‘ 
the work done there grows more helpful and 
thorough The 
medern methods cf teaching, and more im- 
portant still, the trained teacher must be se- 
cured fer Sunday School work. 


each year. graded system, 


There are comparatively few parishes where 
a pastor cannot 
training—even in 


have a Tor teacher 
country parishes—and 1 
know of no better way in which he can spend 
his time than in such werk. It draws him 
into very ¢lese relationship with his werkers, 
and it gives them a new grasp of the subject 


course 


they teach, and a new sense of the importance 
ot their work. Through them he is reaching 
the homes of his community and is building 
up most effectively the Kingdom of God. 

Other very helpful agencies in religious 
teaching to-day are the Young Men’s and the 
Young Wemen’s Christian Associations. In 
1912 the Y. M. C. A. had 80.000 enrolled in 
Bible classes. Bible Summer Schools are grow- 
ing in number and in influence and are giving 
valuable aid in religious education. 

While conditions are far from satisfactory. 
we believe there has been an improvement ia 
the past decade, both in a growing sense of 
the need of religious education and in a larger 
provision for it. 

Progress has been more marked with the 
work among the young people than with the 
children. For many of these the only hope 
for religious training, at present, lies in the 
Sunday School. It is at once a great oppor- 


work 


tunity and a great responsibility. No 
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could be more far-reaching or fuller of) in- 


spiration. Its appeal is irresistible to give ou: 


selves to the study and the effort of makins 
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the Sunday School a more efficient instrume; 
for the spiritual development of the childres, 


of our tand. 


WHY AND HOW WE USE ART IN THE KINDERGARTEN 


KIRKLAND RUFFIN 


life, in the things 


Art is so 


Wwe see and heal ancl the experiences We have 


Interwoveh Ip 


evervwhere that it is difficult te think of any 


place without it. The subject, 


Implies that art is a distinet branch of learn- 


ing —cisconnected from all the rest—which we 


Mav put into the curriculum or remove at 


wit. det ws. 


set that we 


therefore. understand at the out 
('¢ ula 


|)! wer 


never eliminate art and 


hence our only lies in the choice of 


and make 1 
and let the 


Inatter of 


whether Wwe shall emphasize art 


Conscious treasure or ignore. it 
elild take nature and beauty ius oa 
The latter 1s 


iIsapt to result ina truly pathetic 


COUPSE, rather a dangerous 
thing for it 
figure—-he who is lacking in imagination, who 
must lock with unseeing eves all his life and 


brim. UN 


Is nothing 


to whom “A] primrese by a rivers 


vellow primrose is to him—and it 
more. 
Do vou not think that if we can 


attitude of 


prevent 


suchooan mind. such mental ane 


spiritual blindness. it is our duty to «do so 


and mereover te begin durine the most im 


pres-ionable age when all the fundamental 
upon the infant 
The thoueht- 


and feelings of these childhood years are des 


truths are beme berne in 


mind more than we realize ¢ 


tined to be the foundation. secure or frail, of 
the child’s future beliefs and hence of his des 
tiny. The memories of childhood are usually 
hallowed and should be the happiest and most 
helpful. 
Inditlerence to the geod in art is not the 


only or the worst result of our neg@hlegence. 


There is the possibility of a decided prefer- 
ece for the meritless or crude simply because 
its brightness of color makes its own ele- 
mental appeal to the uneducated taste. 


The two questions then that naturally arise 


In this connection are: 


however, rather 


Since art is inevitable. whiv should not the 
child be given a chance to appreciate it 4 

And since the things he sees are obliged to 
Inake some impression, should we not elevate 
his taste as much as we can and train his 
choice to be discriminating 4 

As an answer to both of these questions, We 
choose for the kindergarten only the pictures 
which express the best in art. Many indeed 
are the copies of the famous masterpieces but 
are necessary to illustrate 


Mother Plays. For all of 
the subject) matter be 


tw great variety 


stories ana the 
these, not only ust 


rer | but the 


o Wavy it is expressed must also 


be in keeping. There must be no vulgarit 


of color. design or execution. 

The personal art of the child is of course 
intensely crude. but its benefits are numerci- 
and far-reaching. 

Kirst of all it 
a joy to him to see what he ha- 


shows what is in his min 
and it is 
pictured invisibly. It may not be intelligible to 
any ene else but the child’s imagination su 

plies all details and unravels the tangled wi 

of form and structure. It stimulates his in 
agination and increases his ability to creat 
beth mentally and materially. 

It requires observation and thus trains lin 
Ile often 
that he will draw some particular 
the lets 


eravon of color. 


ANNOUNCE 
fruit al 


in color and technique. 


him choose 
Or. 


some remarkable deformity in a man or an 


kindergartner then 


appropriate noticing 
mal the child has drawn, she will question hi 


and he will soon discover and remedy tli 


error. After this he will be more observant 
and thoughtful and the same mistake w1! 


mardly occur again. 
Frequently he is spurred to unusual effo: 
by knowing that he may take home the be- 


work or color and cut out the nicest drav 
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s that have only been outlined and may 
All of these things add 
interest and oa friendly rivalry that is 


haps mount them. 


nitlating at least. 
in stringing. in the arrangement of blocks 
in practically all kindergarten work the 
stic sense of the child is appealed to and 
discretion is called upon to decide. 
Drawing is essentially a kindergarten sub 
( for it is undeniably self-expression, which 
We believe 
t it is only by self-expression that one may 


i chief aim of the kindergarten. 
wo oin any particular, Certainly an iden 
-t be tested to find its true worth, set free 
The 


lls drawing. sewing, and all his work is 


efore it can expand and become great. 


e setting free of his little ideas: taking 


them from his stock of imagination and 


ubtful behef and putting them in material 


crm to prove their worth. The result might 


discouraging at first. for the child. like all 


ian =obeings., fertunately dreams greater 


nes that he can achieve. but it shows his 


ik points in execution and sets his ingenuity 
profitable motion. 


The experience gives him a respect: for his 
own self-expression and leads him to a respect 
for that In trving to do things 
himself, he the 
others have done and the thought and labor 


of others. 


learns best value of what 


represented in every work of art. 


The the 
child by suggestion and example, must be in 


kindergartner, in’ order to aid 
sympathy with the subject and this without 


knowledge is impossible. She should, there 
fore. have had some training in art and = feel 
the that 


brings. Only in finding and feeling the art 


love and enthusiasm famiiliarits 
in the pictures. music, stories, games and all 
the work and play of her kindergarten, can 
she be a successful teacher and raise the chill 


to a similar appreciation, 


In conelusion. IT do not think it is too 
broad a statement to call art the greatest far 
tor in a good kindergarten for it is embodied 
In every appeal to the child’s higher elf 

whether threugh the means of sight. sound, 


touch, representation or experience, 


VIRGINIA’S ILLITERATES—SHALL WE HELP THEM ? 


JOHN B. TERRELL, State School Inspector 


| quote the following figures frem a pamph- 
et recently issued by the Departinent of Pub- 
Instruction and edited by Secretary Evan 
Rh. Chesterman: Of the 3.184.633 white illiter- 
the United 
Of these, 
SOS are foreign born and 352 are of foreign 


S1.105 of the S3.825 are 


ites over 10 age in 


vears of 
States. Virginia furnishes 83.825. 
mixed parentage, 
native born whites. while 18.047 of this num- 
er are children. 
And out of the 2.331.530 


Virginia furnishes 148,950, 


negro illiterates, 


In 1910 there were 21917 children (white 
ind celored) between the ages of 10 and 14 
lusive, who could neither read nor write 
‘4 per cent ef the total of 232.775 illiterates 

State. 


Many other equally as painful and impos- 


the 


¢ facts might be quoted from this pamph- 





let on “Tliteraey in Virginia.” but the fact= 
and figures have been so often paraded before 
our eves that there is no excuse for anyone 
not knowing the deplorable educational con 
dition existing in many places ino our fair 
State. We do Jnom, but it 


that we need now 


is not knowledge 


it is action, The necessity 
for immediate mobilization of cur educational 
forces is apparent, fer the battle is on and the 
roar of cur educational artillery must never 
cease until illiteracy is driven from every city 
and every mountain hellow in) Virginia. 
Already the Night School is decimating the 
ranks of illiteracy in a number of our cities 
and in one county, Henrico, Superintendent 
Chandler of Richmond, reports 4.814 enrolled 
in the Night Schools of Richmond this vear. 
Of this 
2.900. are over twenty vears of age. 


number, 60° per cent, or about 


Superin- 
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tendent Wright of 
enrollment of IST am his Ni 


«© COUNTY reports an 
oti Schools. 34 
of these are over 20 vears of 


age, 

All honor to the splendid campaign against 
literacy begun and led by our Capital City! 
But whiat the 
Shall the Macedonian cry of 
hetween the ages of ten and twenty from the 
Shall that 


over 2O 


about vreat) Rural Virginia / 


52.662 children 
sections. go unanswered / 
host of 


of age, who have never had a chance. be left 


great rural illiterates vears 


in darkness, 
LEGISLATU RI 


DID WELL 


The Legislature of 


Was not pro-education and anti-illiteracy in 


1914 was nothing if it 


faith, and right well did the Legislators show 
their faith by their works. Believing that 
the campaign against illiteracy in) Virginia 
could be best fostered by raising the efficiency 
of the one and two-reom schools, they gen- 
S200.000 for — these 


erously — apprepriated 


schools, As a result the school term of prac- 
tically every one and two-room school in Vir- 
einia has been increased ene month and more 
efficient tenchers have been secured because the 
this 
Formerly. a large percentage 


school boards aided by Fund could pay 
better salaries. 
have been 


This 


fewer elergency certificates by far have been 


of the one and two-room schools 


taught by emergency teachers. vear 
issued than ever before in the history of Vir- 
Next session Virginia should witness 
the 


class, for the school boards. in selecting their 


einia 


the passing of emergency teachers as a 


teachers. will have an idea of how much State 
aid they can count on from the $200,000 Com- 
mon School Fund. 

But s//// there are many iselated and school- 
less communities in Virginia where indeed 
“the hungry sheep look up and are net fed.” 
communities where fathers. mothers and their 
children are being deprived of their birth- 
right. a common school education at the pub- 
he expense. Quick to see these dark spots on 
Virginia's educational map and believing that 
the first thought of the Legislature in creat- 
ing the S200,000 fund was to wipe out illiter- 


acy in Virginia, the State Superintendent has 
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Wisely set aside a small part of this fund 
the purpose ot establishing Summer or Va 
tions Scheols in a number of these benighte| 
~ections. 

The skeleton plan for the establishment and 
conduct of these schools is given in the letter 
of the State Superintendent printed below, 
a copy ¢ f which goes to every division supe 
intendent of the State. 


ALL SHOULD WORK 


Let no divisio:;n superintendent or trustee 
think that. because he has no schoolless com- 
munity in his district or division, that he has 
this As the educa- 
tional trustees of Virginia’s children, you owe 
this 
You may be able to suggest to the Depart 


no part in great work, 


movement your whole-hearted support. 
ment some teacher in your district or division 
who has the vision of the Great Teacher an 
who is willing to make a personal sacrifice 
this summer in order to teach the people and 
Let no teacher think 
that, because he will not be officially connected 
with then 
If these schools are to be a complet: 
Virginia must 
give to them their hearty and = sympathets 


the people's children. 


these schools, he has no part in 
SUCCeSSs, 
success, all true teachers in 
co-operation and support. 

To these 


Vacation 


to teach in 
that th 
position vou seek is neither a sinecure ne! 


teachers who desire 


these Schools, let me say 
merely an opportunity for a summer's outing. 
Its demands are leade iship, SUC fice and Mor 

Let me again insist that this plan of red 
the 
Nuperinte ndent’s or the De partme nts plan. 


ing illiteracy in Virginia is not State 
is the great plan of the pe ople of Virgin 
and likewise their opportunity to send t! 
Gospel of Education to every nook and co! 
ner of the State. To this end. the Depart 
ment craves the co-operation of every mat 
woman and child, and every civic, religi 
and educational organization in the State. 
The way has been blazed for us by M 
Sallie and M 
Stewart in Irish Creek 


Virginia 
Mav 


Dickinson — in 
Kentucky. 


School be the “Pillow of Cloud by day” 
the Moonlight Schools of Kentucky the “! 
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of Fire by night” that shall lead the 9.4 
per cent of Virginia’s present and future 
vizenship out of the Wilderness of Illiteracy 
» the Canaan of Edueaticn, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
Richmond, Va.. April 21, 1915, 
; Division Superintendents : 
fhe State Board of Education will have at 
disposal this year a limited amount of 
. 


oney for the establishment of summer ¢ 
vacation schools, to be conducted on the plan 
f the Irish Creek School, in Rockbridge coun- 
Which has been in successful operation for 
past three summers. 
| firmly believe that the establishment of 
sich schools in remote and educationally des- 
iitiite sections of the State should be a distinct 
unst illiteracy in 
Virginia. The following principles should 


feature of our campaign agi 
aracterize the establishment and conduct of 
hese schools: 

|. Their success will depend largely upon 
the division superintendent and local trustees. 
who must select the places for the schools, 
provide a suitable schoolhouse or tent with 
ilequate equipment. and make the necessary 
wrangements for bearding and lodging the 
teachers, 

2. IT would suggest that vou do not recom- 
mend that one of these schools be located 
Where a school was maintained as long as 
three months during the present session. 

3. In all casés the schocls should be open 
to the adults of the community as well as 
the children. 


4. I suggest that each school be provided 
with two teachers—cone a native, familiar with 
local conditions,—the other an experienced 
and professionally trained teacher, who may 
be selected from outside the local community. 

» The salaries of the teachers will be paid 
by the Department. and the school term will 
he determined by local conditions. In no ca-e, 
however, will it exceed ten weeks. 

6. State Inspectors J. B. Terrell and J. HL. 
Binford will represent the Department in this 
work—will advise with school officials and 
teachers, and personally inspect these schools, 

I know of no better way of educating our 
illiterate pepulation than through the estab- 
lishment of from ten to fifteen schools of this 
tvpe. The success of such a movement would 
be a credit to the counties concerned and 
would stimulate a general interest in educa- 
tion. 

Will vou net, as superintendent, make a 
careful investigation and advise me as early 
as possible whether you desire such a school 
or schools in your division, 

Since we have only a limited amount of 
money, we must confine our efforts to the lo- 
calities most in need. Hence, in your recom- 
mendations T shall ask that you furnish full 
data as to the educational conditions in the 
community where the school is desired, includ- 
ing especially the number of children of school 
age without school advantages and the per- 
centage of adult illiterates. 


Cordially, 


R. C. STEARNEs. 





THE TEACHER AS A COMMUNITY FORCE 


LILLIE BEATRICE HUGHES, Farmville, Virginia 


lis phase of the educational problem—the 
teacher as a community force, is a broad and 
very important one. T suspect it will be best 
me not to say just how important I think 

ix. for fear of the darts that might be 
rled at me by those enthusiasts who are par- 
tivilarly interested in other phases of the sub- 
let. Each ene of us is inciined to think that 


our own special topic is the most important. 
and contributes more than any other to the 
success of the teacher. IT shall not venture so 
far as to say that my topic is the most im- 
portant, however strongly T may think so. We 
will all agree at least. that it is quite im- 
portant, 


In studving the teacher as a community 
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force, we may divide the t pie into three main 
The the 


COTMNUTLAEN Iler work, 01 


divisions: (1) need for teacher = 


heme a force: (2) 


What she can do as a lender: (3) Some re 


sults that a \ he felt because of her leader 


ship. 
I. The 


Community 


Let lis see 


Need f« ! the 
I rue. 


jtist 


‘Teacher's Being il 


What is meant when we Say 


community. force. May we not use the word 


lendet In the breader sense to help convey our 


meaning? And by leader we mean one who 


knows the varving conditions and surround 


of the she 


the 


Welfare and progress of the people at large. 


Ines particular community. which 


represents, and one who is interested im 


anil Who Is 


Willing to take the imitiative and 
help the community to advance in all possible 


directions, It is 


to such oa leader that we C1Ve 
the name community. force. 
4 GREAT NEED 


Dut 


this question public 


~ there a need for such leadership / To 
opinion has answered that 
that this felt 


Upon \\ hom 


need. ana 


there $ 2 need 1s 


especial n Turi Obdtihitles, 


then dees this leadership fall? Again we look 
to pl pinion for an answer. and receive 
the vather start he reply that the teach 
should be the leader of the COmMUnILY, ! 
Sav os/ Als ve reply, for why should the teac! 
er. some one from outside the community be 


the leader of it’ Just because she is fron 


outside the OUEIUENLIT nicl has hot her OWtt 


Pecuniary nterests there is our rensen wy 


she is best fitted to undertake this duty. She 


l hot if} lech ODD ee 


mint of her political ideas. 


het relig Otis belief, or hei ~oclal standing, to 


push forward a project that she knows will 


benefit the people it large. as are so WUT ol 


the per ple. who make 
Then 


school H thre Oi 


the 


up the community, 


too It Is easy for us to think of the 


community. center, around 


which attention of all) the people is 


focused and the teacher who Is the clirector 


of this ene common COMMIS center, can 
more easily reach out and help to «clirect 
things outside of the school. It has been 
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proven that the people are interested in. thi 
school to some extent anvway by the fact thi 
they “7. 7. secietv. make the school curri 


lim to a very large extent. It is the bu- 
ness of the teacher to develop this interest 
still 


them further. 


MAKE INTERESTS OVERLAP 


Community conditions reflect school cond 


anal \ ee 


tions versa: then since the teach: 
Inst understand community conditions, t 
fully understand = school conditions, she 


more fitted to be the director of not only tli 
school, but the community as well. than on 


Whose interests are directed along just Ore 
line. She is the one to make these interest 


overlap, and to bring about the spirit of co 
operation, which will lead to the much need 
solidarity of the community and school, 
II. Her Work or What Does 
il Leader. 
But 


her work of leadership. 


She 


where and when can the teacher beg 
miuist she just das 
cut among the people and take the reins fio 
is settled 
To this last, most) certainty 


their hands, as scon as she among 


not. ly 


them 4 
{11st place as a director is in the school it= 
with oa 
difficulties, to 
effectively, 


Let her ogo into her school 


termination te overcome Phyl 


her school with  enth 


nve 


werk, and an earnest desire 
the the sch 
lave been brought about. Let the people ~ 
threat the 


help. and not for the mere s 


Inst oan her 


know just how conditions of 


she 1s Inaster of the situation w 


the desire t 


of ruling. 


When the pee ple 


outside the school see th 
the teacher Is a capable person, and one 
whic 1h) ther ean look for assistance, because 


her wide scope of interest. they will give | 


plenty of opportunities to assist them in. the 


work. It | 


is then. and not until then, that li 


way is paved for her to geo outside of 1 


~chool walls as a leader. 


MEET THE PARENTS 


Let her eet acquainted with the parents, = 


what thev are interested in, and make their 
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her interests, and very soon opportuni- 
ill present themselves to her, in which 
May we urge that 
bring the 
By all 


Associa 


n take an active part. 
rasp every opportunity to 
es and the school closer together. 
organize a Parent Teachers’ 
which will tend to strengthen the bond 
The teach- 


sould certainly be instrumental in getting 


een the heme and the school, 


inproving libraries, which she can easily 
she will make the people feel the need 


iake an interest in the work. 


lhe Sunday School and church need the 
of the teacher no less than the other 

ies Of Community interests. 

When the teacher has stirred the people to 


and has the different projects well un- 
av, she may then drop back a little and 
Ihe pec ple feel that she is one of the help 
the leader. They will like 


ither than 


feel that it is their work and that = thev 
forward. The one thing thes 


start 


ishing it 


| Was someone te them. 





THE RESULTS 

III. Some Results that May be Felt Be 
cause of the Teacher's Leadership.—sSince we 
have found that 
~hip in the community, we naturally expect 


there is a need for leader 
some visible results. where the influence of the 
tencher as a leader is felt, 

First among these results, and the one on 
which the others depend. is the co-operation 
o* the scheol and the community. The great 
inaXxim. “United fall” 
holds no less true in the relation of the home 
and school than in the political werld. It t- 


we stand, divided we 


absolutely necessary for the success of both. 
Then from this first result come many others, 
such as better school buildings. better equip- 
ment. more beautiful grounds. better discip- 
line. a responsive community te school needs, 
improved results in the work of the children, 
higher salaries for teachers, more efficient 
teachers, and a more enlightened COMMUNILY. 

It is 


whether 


for the teachers now to decile 


the 
net. 


teacher shall be a) community 


force or 


THE AGRICULTURAL HIGH SCHOOL A REAL EDUCATOR 


EARL DWIGHT MERRILL 


My instructor in agriculture once said to 
ass: “You find that 


~. has consisted of those who have failed 


will the farmer, as 
erything else or are mentally incapable 


ne anvthing else. A) farmer has four 
~: John is a quiet, studious boy. with the 


i qualities of a minister, therefore he 


s 


vo to the seminary : Henry has a shrewd 


Wviessive spirit.—his father sees in him the 


ility of a lawyer, so Henry gees to col- 


veoand studies law: Charles can add two 
rm to two dollars and make etght—he 


have some money and be given an oppor- 
to develop his business talents: but Wil- 

sa hopeless sort of a fellow. lacking the 
v to succeed at anyvthing—there is noth- 
efor him te do but to stay on the farm. 
iovs, it is up to vou to reverse this ten- 


fact that these condi 


tions. productive of so much harm to SOclety, 


It is an undeniable 


did exist. Hence the unfortunate farmer wa- 
by a large class of people held up to ridicule 
and looked down upon as an inferior sort of 
himean. But under present competitive con 
ditions all this has been changed. It require- 
just as intelligent. just as energetic, just) a- 
capable a man to farm successfully as it) does 
to succeed in one of the professions or in busi 
ness. The farmer of today must be an alert 
The 
thi- 


scientist and a wide-awake business man. 


greatest. force at work bringing about 


change is the once despised agricultural high 
school. People ho longer look upon it is al 


experiment or ridicule its director ass 


theorist: it has proven its worth. Now a very 
hecessary part of our educational system, it is 


was littl more than dreamed of 


doing what 
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by Virginia thirty vears ago—it is actually in agriculture and at times some of the class 
teaching the COUNTLS bov how to farm intelli- in other sciences or manual training. They 


gently and the country girl how to make farm have a relatively wide range of elective. j) 
life worth living. It has put an effectual pre- the last two vears, permitting the students to 
ventative check on the increasing flow to the take special work in agriculture, in adaitio; 
city of the best from each country district. to enough language, mathematics. and the lik 
to satisfy the entrance requirements ot lost 
ITS GREAT VALUE of our colleges and universities. Many 
them give courses in which there is: sufficiens 
The agricultural high school is of greatest (nmotmal work to make their graduates bette 
service to Virginia through its extensive edu- fitted for teaching. Even though the high 4 
cational work. It draws its students from an school graduate in agriculture is better fitte:| 
extended territory, often comprising several to teach than many of our teachers, he neve 
eounties, The system as it has developed in theless is greatly handicapped without <on, 
Virginia, with the high school located in a normal werk. The girls are all given 4 
small town near the center of each con-  thoreugh course in domestic science. whic 
gressional district. permits and encourages the they put into practice in preparing and. -ery- 
students from the whole district to receive. ing dinners to the farmers” institutes that 
Without cost. the benefit of a full and varied ineet at and area part of the agricultural high 
course ina first grade high school. Many of | school life. Those. who have been so royal 
these students go out at graduation as teach- entertained. testify that these schools are mak 
ers to fill a long felt need in our State—to ing model housekeepers of the-e girls. 
relieve the urgent demand for teachers with 
some degree of training. Bubbling over with CALL OF CITY LOST 
enthusiasm, they go to their home communi- 
ties to regenerate our public schools and to A large percentage of the graduates. w! 
overthrow the time honored but defective are able to go to institutions of higher learn 
traditions ef what constitutes a public school ing. find their work in agricultural colleges. 
education. Every pupil in their care catches partly because their eves have been opened t 
the contagion and if given a chance, will, on the almost limitless opportunities for u-et 
finishing his public school course. be enrolled and = remunerative work aleng  agricultura 


as a student in his teachers’ Alma Mater— _ lines and partly because their high school lit 
the agricultural high school—to take up what- has unconsciously caused them to become in 


ever work his inclination demands—to fit him- terested in this kind of work—the call of th 
self for a future teacher: to prepare for en- city has lest its power. Those. who unfort: 
trance to an institution of higher learning: or nately cannet taste the sweets of a_ college 
to go back to the farm trained to handle farm education, are with their full and reunde:! 
problems in a scientific but practical manner, training well fitted to take their place- 
Whatever he becomes, the tendency is for him leaders in their respective communities. Thi 
to find his life work in some form of activity boys thus sent out will become teachers 
in the county, for on leaving the high school two kinds—those who go back to work on thet 
he finds himself so closely identified with the fathers’ farms and put into practice nel 
problems of rural life that he cannot easily methods of feeding, improved practices of «| 
break away. nor in fact will he have an in- — tivation, and adept more business-like metho 
clination to do so, His high school training of farm management will be silent but effect 
has been given consciously or unconsciously ual teachers in their respective communities: 
with this end in view. the other kind of teachers must not be ~ile! 
Most of these high schcols have five or more As school teachers they must utilize every ©] 
teachers, one of whom is a graduate of an pertunity both in and out ef school to 
agricultural college. who teaches the classes their little unit more progressive. Most 











for a time at least, teach in our publie 

Their training in the agricultural 
-chool. and moreover their associations 
t. are proving them a mighty construc- 


» force in our educational system. It is 


dent that rural school teachers to teach 
lture must come from the agricultural 
chool, 

Qur country boys and girls, many of whom 


nnot go to college, here get a good all round 
Surrounded with an attitude of 
utry education not falsified. they are mak- 
vy in a strict sense thoughtful intelligent 


ition. 


tizens, Capable of making for themselves a 
After finishing their work 
ithe high school, however, they are not in 

~ense severed from it—they are still asso- 
ted with it and benefited by it through the 
vious phases of extension work by which it 


ve to be envied. 


aches cut and extends its help to all. near 
| listant. 

VALUED FARM MEETINGS 

lhe most valuable and far-reaching phase of 

work is the Farmers’ Institute, Farmers’ 

operative Club, or whatever name it may 

» designated by. conducted under the auspices 

In the winter of 1907-08, the 

Farmers’ In- 


the school. 


highth Congressional District 


‘itite Was organized at Manassas by Mr. H. 


\ oy j- 


ae 


Subsequent meetings 


', Button. the director of the Manassas 
tural High School. 
eve held on the third Friday of each of the 

»ven months from October to May and a mid- 

Through the un- 

director two or more 


uier meeting in August. 
efforts of the 
yeakers on some timely and practical agri- 

ral topic were secured from the United 
‘ates Department of Agriculture or from our 


Mahe 


‘ate Department for each meeting. Often in 
ition to the morning and afternoon ses- 
ns a night session would be held. for which 
‘il be obtained a prominent speaker on some 
il or economic question pertaining to farm 
'. The February session was usually ex- 
ided to three days or a week and a compre- 
‘lisive course was given in dairying, fruit 
“owing, tilling of the soil. or some equally 


Hehtable subject. The members of the agri- 
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included mest of the 


boys in the high school as well as many from 


culture classes. which 
the grades. attended these lectures and discus- 
sions. In consequence they received a great 
store of practical agricultural knowledge as 
These 

bac 
weather. when the roads were at their worst. 
The membership of the institute grew rapidly 
until enrolls the names of the 
farmers of Prince William and = adjoining 
The organization has obtained hear- 


well as inspiration and encouragement. 


meetings were well attended even in 


now it best 
counties. 
ings before legislative bodies on such questions 
as the Lime Grinding Bill, State Dog Law, 
and Tax Bill. Resolutions passed by them 
command the attention of legislators. It 1s 
the chamber of commerce of the farmer. It 
is clear that while this Institute as an organ- 
ization is nominally one of the farmers and 
their wives, it is an integral part of the agri- 
cultural high school, 

Connected with and as a part of this Insti- 
tute is the Ladies’ Auxiliary, an organization 
of the farmers’ wives, which meets at the high 
school on the same days. but in separate morn- 
ing session. The afternoon sessions are held 
jointly and topics of general interest are cis- 
We all know that when the mothers 
see that the aim and work of the agricultural 


cussed, 


high schoel is not to divert the attention and 
inclination of their children away from farm 
life. but that every effort is made to convince 
life, then 
will they remove every obstacle in the way 
of their own children that might prevent their 


them of the attractiveness of this 


attendance at this school. 
SOCIAL VALUES 


In vet another way the agricultural high 
schoel reaches those who are unable to reap 
its advantages by attendance, teaches them 
the principles ef scientific cultivation and fer- 
tilization, and what is of even greater worth 
to them it brings these country boys and girls 
in contact with each other and the werld out- 


side of their own little circle. This is accom 


plished through the Boys’ Corn Clubs and the 
The agricultural high 
schools, with or without the financial co-Oper- 


Girls’ Tomato Clubs. 
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ation of the State and National Departments agricultural high school. It at least must ta 
of Agriculture, lave been organizing ancl in the initiative and of necessity the heavies 
teresting these be Vs and girls in this =plendid burden devolves pon the director. 

work, It tenches them to fee] the power of The director's work is by no means c rifins 
conquest that lies within themselves. The boy to the limits of the class-reom. If li 
who spends a vear with his acre of corn and conscientious man he finds that his opport 
the o rl who lias hiastered her tenth acre of ties for Service to the community are hints 
tomatoes, have found something in farm life only by his persenal abilities and time 1 
that they had not Consclously known before. Can he spared from teaching. I had the oy 
We must not. however, give all credit for this fertune to be in close contact for four ve 
work to the agricultural high school, for the with one of these missionaries. who gay. 


United States Bureau of Farm Demonstration of his time and energy and talent to ext 


] 


Is back of this mevement and the rural the sphere of usefulness of his high schoo] 


scheels have lent a willing hand and have 

given them vigorous co operation anil support AGRICULTURAL MISSIONARY 

to the movement. Especially is this true of 

those <chools. the teachers of which have been In addition to finding time to give tho: 


In intimate contact with the agricultural high instruction to four classes in agriculture 
school for a period. one in chemistry. he paid) frequent  visit- 
T! participants in and the results of all different rural schools, where he did mu 
ther mwricultttral activities are brought to encourage agricultural effort and intred 


vether in the fall at the county fair, which  medern farming methods, by, for instance 


terminates the venrs extension work. ilere explaining throueh samples the proper sel 
the Corn Club Bovs exhibit the best of their tion of seed cern. or showing the valu 
preducts in friendly competition for ribbons method of testing milk for butter fat cont 
and prizes, The Tematoe Club Girls will have with his Babeocek tester—the children |n 
» large exhibit of the best in the art of can ing the samples to be tested. THe succeed 
ning. The women under the auspices of the at various times in assembling a few earn 


Ladies: Auxiliary will bring l¢ vether therm farmers ata school house in some dlistant 
est in the culinary art and needlecraft. And of the county. Hence he carried the work 
their husbands, spurred on by the hope that the Farmers” Institute to those who could 
What they bring is just a little better than or weuld not attend the regular meetings. | 
anv be Ay else's and therefore will] Win thein a the laboratory at the high school he tested | 
ribbon and mention in the county paper. will milk for any of the dairvmen who would ~ 
show the best that they have produced COM. it to him. Tle went out to the various dau 
apples. petatees., hogs. sheep. cattle. chickens, f the community to inspect them and to 
wnd in fact every standard farm product. But for tuberculesis. And he was always a 
the most striki NL anal pleasing exhibit of all ible to the farmers for advice and helj | 


Is the ol Wine? faces f the hovs and oils. One ¢ f them had n sick cow he Was ready i] 


Often the school fair is made a part ef the — scheel to go and do what he could for it: 
fall county fair and children from all parts the farmer wanted to build a silo. the dir 
ef the county show what they have done or advised him what size and stvle to buil 
ean de with hand and pen and brush and = der the given conditions: cr if aif 
brain. Then, indeed. it is a day to be remem wished to know what fertilizer was be-t 
bered. If the agricultural high school has use on his corn. he caleulated the neces 
this result of its painstaking effort and this amounts of each constituent ad teld him 
only as an excuse for its existence, it is amply and where he ceuld buy cheapest. 8 
excused. The werk and responsibility of en- man, whe—a farmer's son—has work 
gineering the undertaking usually falls to the way through a first class agricultural e 
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ias devoted his life to the field where he 
ts ) lo the mest good to the most people, is an 
iple and inspiration to every farmer and 
ers son, who has the good fortune to 
in contact with him. Such a 
arly fitted to be the farmer’s friend, is 


nan. SO 


t (hh far more to them than any community 
| even think of paying him, fer indeed. 

enders many services to society that can- 

© Ineasured in terms of money. It was 

vely a result of lis earnestness and splen- 
| fidelity to his work that I determined to 
| in an agricultural education in a good 
ege that I might be better fitted to go baek 


elp my fellow farmers. 
¢ VIRGINIA'S AWAKENING 


What does the agricultural high school do 


id bettering social conditions in rural 


ivicts¢ It is the most potent force in Vir- 
suia for the earrying through of the great 


ried of change that we are living in today. 


r State is now going through a great awak- 
i ning. She is rapidly forming new ideas and 
standards, to which the old must be ad- 
-ted. This can be attributed in part to the 

ix of people from the West and North, 

have brought with them the best from 

; ticiy respective communities, and to the rapid 
have taken in educational work. 
it has fallen to the lot of the agricultural 


les we 


i schools to mould and turn these influences 
sthat they will be productive of most goed. 


\ have in their hands the plastic material 


fiture citizenship. They have. confided 
ieir care for four vears, the bovs and girls 
will be the future leaders of thought and 
n in their respective portions of society. 
their duty and their privilege so to train 


educate them during this formative period 


they will form the nucleus of a more 
ent agricultural pepulation—that these 
ng Virginians may be the leaven that 


eneth the whole mass. 


unfortunate circumstance that the 


is an 
nary high scheol, through its unbalance: 
lack of related 


eum sciences—abso- 


iv unfits its students for country life. If 
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they make use of what they have learned they 
And 


since the best of our coming generation is 


are compelled to seek work in the cities. 


necessarily found among the high school stu 
dents, the rural districts are depleted of their 
most intelligent minds and ambitious spirits 
the ones that are most needed there for con 
structive work. Their only alternatives under 
these circumstaces are to deprive themselves 
of the cultural advantages of a high school 
training or to commit their futures to the un- 
satiated maw of the city. But now the agri 
cultural high school for the country children 
Is freeing the secondary school of this anil 
other objectionable features, 

The country boy and girl can be sent to or 
go to it without the fear that they must be 
lost to the farm or sacrifice the hope ef liv 
ing in the On the the 
chances are ten to one that the boy and girl, 
who go to the agricultural high school with 


country. contrary 


out any set aim in life cr even those who go 
with the intention of getting enough “learn- 
ing” to leave the farm, #///, through the in- 
fluence of the rich science courses taken and 
the healthy environment thrown around them, 
choose a life in the country. Hence the rural 
community instead of being compelled to sub 
sist on the “leavins” will be nourished by the 
best that it produces—the cream of our State’s 
future citizenship. 
LACKS SOCIAL INTERCOURSE 

A second phase of the work of social bet 
terment, accomplished by the agricultural high 
school, is the bringing tegether by means of 


the institutes and fairs. the farmers and 
their families with the attendant good results. 
One avoidable evil of country life is that the 
farmer lives too much unto himself: he does 
not mix and associate enough with his fellow 
beings. Tle sees life frem but one viewpoint 
and so becomes disgusted with it: he has trav- 
so long that he cannot 
the 


with its 


the same rut 
Here 


out 


eled in 


out alone. agricultural high 


vet 


scheol reaches tentacles. draws 


him in. shows him how his neighbor is living. 
and lets him learn that the rest of the world 
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It makes of the 
private spirited man a public spirited citizen. 


does not do just as he does, 


Not least in its achievements is the placing 
of the farmer on a higher social and intellec- 
tual plane. He is beginning to realize that 
the rest of the world is dependent on him. So 
we find that, in consequence of putting farm 
ing on a scientific basis, a professional spirit 
is developing within the farmer, which is find 
Ing expression in many new channels, 

The campaign of agricultural education 
among young and old has not been without 
It has kept the best of 


the coming generation on the farm or devoted 


its economic results., 
to agricultural pursuits. ence, not only has 
tilled 
through more efficient and productive methods 


there been an increase in land but 
of farming the production per acre has been 
increasing noticeably. Let us examine one of 
the causes of this increase in prosperity: a 
Corn Club boy on his father’s farm grows his 
acre of corn, planting, fertilizing, and culti- 
vating it according to the instructions of the 
director of the nearest agricultural high school. 
He uses more labor in preparing the seed-bed., 
plants high-grade tested 
method of 


seed, and uses a 
radically different 
The bey fol 
lows instructions and gives his corn frequent 
and shallow cultivation. ///s vield is seventy 
bushels, while his father’s is but forty. “Tis 


cultivation, 
from what his father pursues. 


true that the expense of production was some- 
what greater on his acre but his carefully 
kept accounts show a profit of thirty dollars 
($30). almost as much as his father’s entire 
Is it likely that the 
farmer. in the light of these facts. will con- 


output per acre is worth. 


tinue his antiquated and obviously unprefit 
able methods of growing corn? The director 
would have been unable directly to prevail 
upon the man to adopt the scientifie methods, 
But here the representative of the agricultural 
high school has been the making ef two sue- 
cessful farmers, 
for the future. 


one for the present and one 


UNJUST CRITICISM 


It is a lamentable fact that there seems to 


be a feeling toward the agricultural high 


school prevalent among the good people 

some parts of our State that is very akin | 
hestility. 
velopment and its visible results being in th 


This institution being of recent «i 


future, it is unjustly condemned and declare 
In the face of thi 
cpposition, coming largely from = the = smal 
towns which cbject to being taxed to suppor 


to be a burden on society. 


something for which they seem not to be ben 
fited, it is difficult to obtain the financial sup 
port needed by this worthy institution, if 

is to continue to increase the range and ey 
tent of its work of education for the bette 
ment of the social and economic life of ow 
complex society. The small towns of ou 
State are 


their surrounding agricultural districts. A. 


almost absolutely dependent 0 
the prosperity of the farming class increa-e- 
the towns grow more prosperous,—hence any 
thing adding to the economic wealth of tl 
country is directly beneficial to the town. | 
feel sure that as soon as our town people be 
come better acquainted with this principle 1: 
its real significance, they will be heartily i 
favor of anything that will add materially to 
the progress of their country neighbors. 
Kven more than willingness to lend finan 
celal help, the agricultural high school needs 
the hearty co-operation of every individual t 
help carry on its valuable extension work. I! 
it can not have them as active members 1) 
its extended organization for intellectual, 0 
cial, and economic betterment, it needs them 
as ussociate members. It needs recognition |) 
the peeple of what it has accomplished ane 


When it 


titled co-operation and recognition from ever) 


What it will do. receives its el 
public spirited man and woman in Virginia 
we will be a long, long way on the road to 
ward being numbered among the leading ag! 
cultural States of the Union. 


HAY EATERS 
(Exchange. ) 


The vegetarian said: “Fie 
On all meat-eating pestis: 

I don't care if hen’s eggs are high. 
For | can eat the negsts.”’ 
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is she 

loves her own; 

Flesh of her flesh comes 
of her bone. 

In countries strange 
always stands, 

Yet keeps the warmest welcome 


mountains stand like sentinels, around her bat Dear 

tlefields, 

sacred blood was. shed, and still its always 
harvest yields, 

mple noble, of the souls that duty, 

high above all things on earth, like 


was their Lord. 


country, God, 
Him that 


he Siege eT hone fT 





io her children’s hearts, 


» on hearths not known, 
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“Lhe fuss 


first, and then bone 


known for strangers 


and well she 


an alien 


rivers run their shining length ‘mid meadows 


green and fair, 
silver loops of ribbon set, in some _ sweet 
woman's hair. 

No flowers are half so sweet as those that grow 


about her doors, 
nails strike half such tender spots as those that 
hold her floors. 


Beneath Virginia's lance 
and frown 

All tyrannies shall trem 

Her glory and her stret 


shall be, 
The noble sons she bree¢ 
ton and Lee. 





from all lands. 


a) 


Her shield, though dented o'er and o’er, shall ne'er 
know any stain, 

But be the Spartan bier for’e’r of all her noble slain. 

Her sword is Honour’s and shall leap, nor drop, nor 
strike, nor rust, 

Till Altar, Country, Home are safe, 
dist. 


or bodies only 


6 


and cry, beneath her scorn 


ble, all evil shall go down; 
igth is now, and evermore 


is and rears: her Washing- 
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Mr. President. 1s fellows of the faculty, 
and the teaching fraternity : 

When vour program-maker came to me a 


few davs ago with the request that [ address 


vou teday on the subject of teaching Eng 
lish. TP said to mveelf in the picturesque lan 
ea ge of Mr. Billy Sanders, of Shady Dale. 
“When Ole Man Trouble come along vou 
mights well set meht flat down and wait to 
<ee What hes got agin’ vou. 
But while I and “waited” somehow 


the subject: gripped me and set my thoughts 
Ole Man 


agin vou this morning, my svm 


wing. and when T think what 
Trouble’s got 
pathy shifts. 
Iocan 
and simple 
of Shady 
aie that 
edge of the subject as vou find it on your pro 


Set eight 


lyuit the 
counsel of the Cracker Philosopher 
Dale. 


me admit at 


commend to vou also sane 


the outset mv know! 


years 


grams is decidedly /op-sided. 


of experience in teaching college Enelish 
over against two months of high schoo] cng 
lish and you will get the ratio of my ae 
quaintance with each, 

Yet T have from the first felt perfectly at 
home in Reom 7. The human stuff on which 
I work here in’ Mineral High Scehoel is much 
the same en which T wrought during my col 


The 


the same 


and Kentucky. 


care-free Soph and Th. Ss. If 


lege vears in Georgia 
show 
superb indifference to punctuation, the same 
bland uneonsciousness of all the subtler shad 
ines of thought: The Junior and High School 


lif 


hne@uistic 


are equally victims of mental inertia and 
rolls 


round: the proud Senior and the High School 


languor when theme day 


graduate each develops in like degree a start 
ling Khavvamishness toward life in eeneral 


and ‘1 patronizing sane free «| toward 11) 


structors. 
The tools with 


cally identical. 


which we work are practl 


All of them both college and 


high sclror | tent hooks pre Suppose On the 


ana a much nore extensive range of Lenery 
information than he 
It is all 


tip toe mentally, but to see it 
that’s 


possesses. 
very well to keep your class , 
share the toy 
thing. |. 
not fA/s difficulty in the teaching of Enelis 
Prou 


of our ability to handle these complex tools 


ture of Tantalus another 


mere ol less ot Your making and mine ? 


of scholarship. do we not omit to protest a- 


we should against the abstruse, the abstract, 
the unintelligible and the over-technical/ t 
demand in our texts simple wording, fort 

night-phrasing. clear-cut thought ¢ 


But. when we come to teaching the classi 


ly the grace of the eods who ordain all CN 
cellent things permanent—we find the san 


noble appeal to all nobility in the pupil. th 
same glad response to the challenge of duty 
the lure of beauty. 

And it is deve that T note a pleasing variant 
in favor of teaching high school Eneglis! 
The four vears devoted to high schoo] ar 
par excellence the vears for developing a lor 
of literature. fer naturalizing the pupil. -o t 
~peak. in the magic realm of make-believe. 

Scarcely the grammatical conscience of ti 


sternest pedagogue would require him t 
break on the wheel of analVsis the butterih 
beauty of those exquisite bits of artistry thal 
we use to lure the high school student fro 
the heavy-heeled facts of Everyday. to 
winged visions of Dreamland. 


And. so 


much of the technique of literature for tie 


because we Thay we must ler 
turer college vears, the high school teache! 
devete more time to the vital. the chara 
building elements of English. 

no other study ranks so lilg 


call 


which, by 


And. surely 


among what our Scotch confreres 


humanities—those subjects 
appeal to the moral. the aesthetic, the 
tional in Us, breathe life into our clay 
lend us a growing consciousness of wing> 


teacher who would intrude on the sacred 


part of the average pupil a owider vocabulary cess of wing untolding with an Mquiry as 


pared for 


Address pre 


Louisa County Teachers’ 


Association 
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ra and fauna of the Georgian Marshes 
midst of the tense rapture of Lanier’s 
ah, a teacher like that has never felt 


cking of pinions—and never will! 


=i)T os 


such pedagogical monsters exist we 


ver-ample proof. My own old pupils 


back to me from one and another of 


ver universities the shocked protest that 
|, is there treated merely as dead mat- 


r dissection. One charming young Geor- 


the daughter of a poet-musician, and 
f exquisitely sensitive to artistic and 
tial values—tells me that at Columbia 


cisity. she was permitted to write her 
on Lanier only on condition that she 
ler not content, but technique alone! 
When Lanier brims the 
p-cup with the rare wine of his spirit. 


lechnique alone! 
palpitant life. with passion—pure love, 
the courage that conquers death. 
Let us thank heaven, kneeling, that we, at 
in these dawn-davs when the soul is quick 
the wonder of the world, and the fresh 
vhts of youth like cheerful rivers run in 
hous Ways to meet the morning sun—let us 
ovful that we of the high school need not 
Wordsworth’s Daffodils nor profanely 
loveliness of Keats. 


the illusive 


mar the magic of Shelley with analysis, 


phrase 


spoil the subtle suggestiveness ef Poe by 

‘empting to fix a fact where the poet merely 
«2 mood in melody. 

My own aim in teaching high school Eng- 

- to induce the pupil to read widely, 

erly. delightedly, to lure him where all en- 

ng and humanizing currents of thoughts 


fancy may play upon him heart and soul 
work their gentle will with the crudity 
+ nature. 

My devices to this end are few and simple. 
resenting the lives of authors I try to 
© an interest warmly personal. IT have 


an excellent aid to this in) Sanborn’s 


wssipy sketches of English and American 
rst with its fireside intimacy of detail 
ts admirable touch-stone quotations. I 


with my class the best of the persona! 


with their biographical setting. 
| :equire more memory-work and less para- 


ing than the more advanced tenets of the 
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newest educational creed would. perhaps, com 
mend. 

This for a double reason—first. because one 
vital thought definitely fixed in memory in 
the fit and unforgettable words of a master is 
of more real worth in shaping a life than vol 
umes of hazily recalled pretty vaguenesses. 
Second, paraphrasing ever seemed to me a pro 
fane practice. The less appreciative of the 
class tread too jauntily those solemn vistas 
the feet of the 
dumb worshippers are tortured by a double 


sacred to Immortals. while 
sense of impotence and impudence when called 
on to mimic the flutes of the gods in their 
piping trebles and breaking falsettos. So my 


pupils memorize and memorize—and memo 


rize more. For it is so alone, I believe. by 
reading with delighted zest and memorizing 
What is apt and admirable in expression that 
the young learn the full value of vivid. force- 


ful words, of “those halves of suggested mean 


ing that form the stuff of which poetry is 
made. 
Then I try to remember daily that “the 


deadest of all things, save the Church of God 
in Which no prophet speaks, is the school- 
room in which no persenality speaks to the 
heart of the children, 

It is a part of my professional creed that 
the teacher who does not love her work and 
do it with pride and joy, should give up her 
job and dig—if to beg she is ashamed, 

The heart of the joy of the job lies here 
that like a happier Hebe the English teacher 
is privileged to serve the vintage of the gods 


to mere mortals. 


“And what delights can equal those 
That stir the spirit’s inner deeps 
When one who loves but knows not reaps 


A truth from one who loves and knows?” 


So if you find yourself habitually unable to 
illumine the black and white of the page with 
the glow of your vital jov in the truth and 
heauty it conveys—why, learn to trim hats 
I am told it pays better. 


QO yes—TI have cast my share of pearl before 
swine and T shudder vet at the memory of 
the resultant snoutings. Yet despite that 
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memory LT cannot believe that youth is ever 


wholly poreine. If Circe, by her black art, 
could turn brutes to men again, surely there 
the 


To re-dis 


must be a white magic by which same 


gracious miracle may be wreught. 


eover that lost art is vour great quest and 
miinhe, 

lo me the Prine disadvantage in teaching 
High School English, lies—saving the pres 


ence of my revered principal—in the popular 
obsession for mathematics over English. 
Until we can convince American fathers that 


oramimMar is a Dtusiness asset. as well as arith- 


metic), that Rhetoric is a better stepping 
stone than Algebra to power and responsi- 


bility and Opportunity for social service until 


this well-nigh impossible conversion of pa 
ternity comes to pass, the path of the teacher 
of English 


thorny one. 


will continue a stony ene, a 

We find ourselves constantly challenged to 
debate these propositions, which to us seem 
no longer debatable—so clearly have they been 
demonstrated in the irrefutable logic of life. 
And then, for championship of the faith that 
IS IM idealists and 
that 


the development of poetic appreciation whets 


us we are accounted mad 


scarcely dare add what is equally true 


the brain for the practical problems of life in- 
stead of Poe, 


Lanier dreamers, seers of 


softening it——witness Timrod. 


poets. visions all. 


Yet Poe never hitched the star of his genius 
to the wagon of a magazine that he didn't 


haul it promptly to the hill-top of financial 
success. 

And long before the South heard the clarion 
call to lips of 
Grady, or listened to the sane counsel of Wal- 
ter Hines Page. Timrod, in his poem The Cot- 
ton- Boll had 
pointed the way to prosperity and suggeste | 
the that the South 
wards used to retrieve her fallen fortunes. 


progress from the eloquent 


and Lanier in his poem Corn 


very) means long after- 
But you cant persuade the average person 

that the poet is anything but a mere poet 

that a poem is anything but mere poetry. 


“A primrose by the river’s brim 
A vellow primrose is to him 
And it is nething more.” 
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As one of these same average folk so charg. 
teristically and pertinently inquired of me jo 
long since on hearing that quotation, 

“What did the follow suppose it wou/d \e: 
An hotel?” 

Ile is with us to stay, I fear—this materi, 
istic average man. who would have us give 4 
and a commercial 


leeal habitation 






name 
fair Carcassonne, found Aready, and _ banisi 
from it the vellow-skirted days, set geograp 
ical limits to the Land of Hearts Desire, an) 
furnish a tourist’s guide to Eldorado—magi 
land, where gold is beauty, fine-spun, amber 
clear. 

He will undoubtedly last our day, but there 
won't be so many of him in the next genera. 
tion, if we do our duty in the matter of teacl 
ing English to the present one—if, we whis 
per often enough and persuasively enough 
its ear that 


“A thing of beauty is a joy forever” 
that 


“If eves were made for seeing 
Then beauty is its own excuse for being.” 


LIFE 


Let me but live my life from year to year, 
With forward face and unreluctant soul; 

Not hastening to, nor turning from, the goal, 
Not mourning for the things that disappear 
In the dim past, nor holding back in fear 
From what the future veils, but with a whole 
And happy heart that pays its toll 

To Youth and Age and travels on with cheer 


So let the way be up the hill or down, 

Through rough or smooth, the journey will be jo) 

Still seeking what I sought when but a boy, 

New friendships, high adventure and a crown 

I shall grow old, but never lose life’s zest 

Because the road’s last turn will be the best. 
—Henry van Dyke 


A THOUGHT 


O, ye who taste that love is sweet, 
Set waymarks for all doubtful feet 
That stumble on in search of it. 


Sing notes of love; that some who hear 
Far off, inert, may lend an ear, 
Rise up and wonder and draw near. 


Lead life of love: that others who 

Behold your life, may kindle, too, 

With love, and cast their lot with you 
—Christina Ross‘ 





= 
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DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISED STUDY 


Suggested Methods of Investigation 


ALFRED L. HALL-QUEST, Associate Professor of Education, University of Virginia 


leachers who are interested in the problem- 
of supervised study may find it helpful to look 
wer a few forms of Questionaires that have 
een used in determining how students study. 
\. C. Johnson, of Lafayette, Indiana, in 1899 
wd the following list of questions in one of 


- investigations: 


l. HABITS OF STUDY OF HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 


Give full name, age and year of course. 

|. What is your best hour in the day for 
study ¢ 

». What study can you best work at when 
vol are very tired ? 

'. Where can you study best: at school or at 
home ¢ 

1, Do you prefer to study alone or with 
others ¢ 

». What game or recreation tends to put yor, 
n good condition for study ? 

'. What recreation, if any, tends to inter- 
fere with study ? 

i. State definitely your method of studying 
i lesson in history, giving number of times 
you go over it, time spent in reflecting on it, 
levices for remembering, ete. 

S. State definitely your method of making 
i translation. Do you complete each sentence 
i regular order or do you go over the whole 
jissage repeatedly 4 low do you deal with 
eich sentence? What do you first attack ? 

'. State definitely your method of commit- 


‘ng a literary selection. Do you go over the 


Whole selection repeatedly or study it a small 


part at a time. How do you get the stanzas 


in proper order? Do you study silently, or 
aloud 4 State any devices you have for remem 
bering. 

10. How do you discover what to do first in 
solving a problem ¢ 

11. Do you begin at once or wait until you 
have planned the whole solution / 

lv. A telegraph wire connecting two offices 
is supported by six poles 1,000 feet apart. The 
first pole is 1.200 feet from the one office—the 


last pole is 800 feet from the other office. Tow 
long is the wire? 
Il. QUESTIONAIRE ON METHODS OF STUDY IN 


HIGH SCIIOOLS, ACADEMIES, AND COLLEGES 


1. When do you study best--morning, after- 


noon or evening? Underscore which one of 
these three meets your case. 

2. Where can you study best-—indoors or 
outdoors ? 

3. Do you find that you can study in a room 
where there is confusion / 

t. Do you have the lght close to the desk 
or table, or is it nearer the ceiling / 

5. Do vou prefer intense or subdued light 4 

6. Have you a shade for the light or a 
shade for veur eves when studying / 

7. In what position can you study best 
reclining on a lounge, sitting. standing, walk 
ing. with chair tilted back and feet on table 
or desk, leaning over with your forehead rest 
ing on your hands, or in bed after having re 


tired / 





ISS 


S. When studving are vou conscious of read 
ing t ~el] libdlued tone 4 

* De vo . i etier alone or oan { tly 
CTO] 

lO. J 0 l please describe in detail 
1O Y ( iether some one reads 
Lo t questions which others 
Lae it ‘ » one Nas a special pall 
of thr m to report on while others take 
hote 

ll. Tf yon ive a room-mate do you reac 


] ] 
} 


ile ie eine other the whote lesson or parts 
of it’ 

IY. What is vour faverite method—memoriz 
ng, reading over several times and then learn 
Ing what vou have been told 1s Important or 


what Vo! regard as Important, making vou! 


notes as Vou read and then memorizing ihese 
netes or simply familiarizing vourself with the 
thought of these notes. or none of these 


methods 


but simply read the lesson hastily or 


carefully and the relying on general memory 


to see Vol through / 

Is. Are vou in the habit of referring to 
books other thar veur text hook for informa 
tien on the lesson assiened ¢ 


14. Do vou do any studving On holidays ¢ 
1s, 


Do y 


ou study for the mere sake of mak 

Ing a good recitation or do vou spend any 

time thinking on the sienificance and useful 
ness of what vou sti Ly 4 

6. At home what are vou conditions when 


studving— around the family table where other 


members of the Family chat. im a corner cur 
tained off where you ean still hear what ts 
said. or in a reom by vourself 


ly. If vou ive a room for yourself, have 
VOU a fraarhy lnron tal le or desk. or must vou 
bend over in vour chair using a book or simi 
lar hard substance for aw riting pac ¢ 

Is. When beginning to study do vou have 
i cleat nderstandine of how to get this les 


even if the teacher has carefully explained 


San. 
the impertant points / 


I f | 


1%, vou have difficulty in) beginning to 
study. what is the exact difficulty so far as 
vou can cdeseribe it 

20. Do vou believe in final examinations? If 
so, Why. and if not. why / 


21. Are vou 


eXamnatlens / 


in tl habit of cramming for 


1c 
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22. Do you usually feel nervous when 

test or eXamination 4 

23. Is this nervousness due to fear of! 
eettinge what vou have studied. or is jt {i 


of getting questions you have not studied. 
1 simply fear of failing in your subje 

thereby endangering your chances for yp: 
tion or graduation / 
“44. Do vou find 
ful 


‘>. What. if anv, are Vour objections to 


26. What method would you like to see 
to make studving more interesting and rea 
satista ‘tory. to vourself ¢ 


call 


definite ouldance in preparing some lesso 


27. Do vou ever on your teache! 


YS. Do vou like to comment on the lessor 
29. Tlow much time do vou devote to st) 
ing each day ¢ 

30. Do you study any on Sunday ¢ 


of 
teachers can test the pupils’s ability 


Besides these two types 
to 
the te pic sentence in each paragraph, to > 
marize a Whole paragraph in a_sentenc 
two, to organize new material in a logical 
line for review: to frame questions based 
the The tvpe 


pupils should be investigated. te 


mental 


The 


lesson in) hand. 


~hould also observe, under normal conditio 


how pupils actually proceed to learn a lesso 


the 


the distractions, the difficulties that are 


fronted anal only too often not overcome. 1) 


pupil understand how to underscor 
ITas 

ie use of the margin, the employment o| 
~erted the Many 


dried recitation would become amazingly a 


the 
text-book intelligently ¢ he 


leaves in text. a cul 


if teachers tested their pupils along these 

The writer quite agrees with Dewey. t 
method means much more than mechanica 

We are beine methodized to inte 
death What 
careful analysis of mental behavior and tli 
the 
to fit the learning process. 
the details of 
grammar and secondary general and s} 


ial in edueation. is need 


plication of most economical syste! 


efficiency 
teachers know primar 
are frequently 
mechanical. 1] 


methods, These methods 


anal 


frequently 


merely 


~t 


} 


the IT. S. study-period he! 


il 


1 
i 


act 


amount of time wasted in getting starte 


(Juestionai 


been taug 


\I i] 
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ly eachers, however, often lack even an in 
tory knowledge of psychology which un 

all true methodology. 
\ until teachers become fairly proficient 


lvzing types of learners can we hope for 


ed class room method that is scientifi 
verage teacher for adequate veasons may 
have had an opportunity to study thi 
of her calling. It is for such teacher- 


The 


iis department has been organized. 


r - ripe in’ Virginia fer a State-wide 
S ent in the investigation of how pupils 
Dr. Heck is investigating one phase of 


roblem as it relates itself to home study. 

i here we are concerned primarily with or 
«| study in the school. Tlome study is 

found inadequate in many sections of 
ountry. In order to begin this State-wide 
vation effectively. it is necessary that ali 
teachers feel the importance of the ui 
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dertaking and that they seek for light regard 
ing the methods of investigations. 

Teachers are cordially invited to correspon | 
with the director of this department regard 
ing study conditions in their schools. It 1s 
desirable that this Department of Supervised 
Study become a forum for general discussion= 
on this timely problem. Teachers are invited 
to ask questions for answer in the JOURNAL Ol 
through direct correspondence. The Virginia 
Journal should reflect teacher--entiment, teach 
er-thought. Unless teachers reveal their prob 
the 


regarded 


reform will miss mark 


letters 


teachers 


lems educational 
Needless to add all 
confidential. Often 
their problems lest someone in authority sus 


will be 

fear to discuss 
pect disloyalty. 
making this Department in the Journan full 


We have an opportunity of 


of practical discussions if the teachers of Vir- 


gvinia and elsewhere will co-operate. 


RURAL SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


FANNIE W. DUNN, Farmville, Va. 


ILINE OF NATURE STUDY FOR THE PRIMARY 


GRADES” 


Because of the large number of classes in 

intry school, it is necessary to economize 
ne wherever possible by a combination of 
The following 
i is suggested as a way of conducting the 


IPLOUS orades in one class. 
ture study work with the first three grades 
tovether. If one half heur period, or pre 
eably, two twenty minute periods are de- 
ted each week to directing their observations, 
sussing the interesting objects brought in or 
ted. and supplementing what they can dis- 
ver for with what 
e teacher can give, it is surprising what a 


themselves information 
tore of nature knowledge a class can acquire 
ring the primary grades. During these 
ears the aim of the nature study is prin- 
pally the opening of the children’s eyes and 
(le sharpening of their senses to the world of 
Very little study of the 
\\ of things is possible at this stage: it 1s 
e what, and to some extent the how, that 
The children are interested in 


1 
tt 


re about them. 


prominent. 





knowing what things are and what they do, 
and a little of how they do it. 
GENERAL PLAN FOR) COMBINING 


THE PRIMARY 


GRADES INTO ONE CLASS 


Because the attitude toward the world of na 
ture very little different in the first. 
second and third school years. it has seemed 


seenis 


possible to consolidate these three grades into 
one class, by grouping into three main divi 
the animate nature 
about them which are most likely to be in 


sions those features of 


These main di 
Visions may be made as follows: 


teresting to a primary child, 


1. Nature Study related to plants in general! 
and their parts, especially roots. flowers, ancl 
seed, 

2. Nature Study related to trees and fruit. 
3. Nature Study related to birds and insect 
life. 


Each of these divisions, to some extent. In- 


In connection with seed 
it seems Well, for instance, to study some com- 


volves the other two. 
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mon seed-eating birds and animals, while in 
connection with birds beth the plants which 
food 


give a place for their nests and materials for 


supply them with and the trees which 


their construction are considered, In this way 
it has been possible in each vear to (lo some 
work in cbserving and studying all phases of 
animate nature, and at the same time to make 
one phase prominent through a whole year. 
No attempt is made to treat one subject: once 
and only once. In fact, as far as practicable, 
subjects have been introduced more than once 
from different standpoints, since children both 
pression, and enjoy 


need repetit ion for 


studying and talking about that which they 
little. or this 


certain observations and records are outlined to 


already know a reason, 
be made in each of the three primary years. 
It is understood, of course. that the children 
who have already made such cbservations once 
or twice before will be able to make them bet 
ter than those who are doing it fer the first 
time, but even beginners can add thei smatl 
share to the interest of the study, and can 
profit by sharing in the fuller observation of 
the second and third grade pupils. 

THE YEAR WHEN THE CENTRAI 


OUTLINE FOR 


POPIC IS PLANTS 


‘ 


Ww pte mber and Octobe ' ie study one or two 


whole plants, such as the sunflower. cosmes, 


and mallow; note the parts of each, roots, 
stem. leaves. and flower or fruit: use of each 
to the plant. Identify fall flowers with 


drills in naming. Identify seeds as brought 
in, putting them away for further study after 
the fallen. Bulbs, 
what they are. Identify tree seeds, such as 
nuts, locust 


svcamore, tulip eones, ete. Identify Various 


leaves have appearance. 


accrns, Pp ls of and Judas tree. 


nut trees by fruit. leaves and bark, and after 
the leaves fall, by twigs. 
Activities correlated with the outlined study : 


Collect) fall flowers, press, and paste them 
on pages to be bound into a booklet. with 
names whenever known. Collect seeds. and 


make a seed 
scattered by the wind, by animals, and by hu- 
Plant bulbs of paper narcissus 


other earth 


chart. grouping together seeds 


man beings. 


in water, and bulbs in outdoors 
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and in. Make a special chart of tree seeds. 
Collect tree seeds and put away in mouse proof 
boxes or jars, for spring planting. Go on 4 
nutting expedition and lay in a supply of nut. 
to be used at school during the winter for |) 
tle festivities, play parties, or candy making. 

Vovember and December: Study of th 
means by which seeds are dispersed, sum 


marizing observations already made: note 


weed seeds especially. Use of seeds as food. 


to birds, animals, and man. Animals that eat 


~eeds. 


-quirrels, chipmunk, field mice, rat, 


wnd mice in the barn. The cat as a helper 


in the barn. The owl. and the good and harm 
it «lees, 

Correlated activities: Feeding winter birds 
and animals, as conditions warrant. 

January and February: Seed eating birds. 
Special study and identification of sparrows, 
canary, snowbird, and cardinal: size: color, 
where seen, What doing, shape and size of bill, 
how used in eating seed, any other food eaten. 
Sparrows for identification and more or less 
study.—white throat, song, chipping. field, 

(Omit any not found in the 
Seed germination. The parts of 
the seed. and what they each do for the baby 


plant. 


English vesper. 


vicinity, ) 


Correlated activities: Plant beans and corn 
in boxes or egg shell gardens and care for them 
until they are well germinated. Make germi- 
tests Later on plant 
nasturtiums or other easily grown seed in 


nation (whole school). 
boxes, to be transplanted to home or schoo! 
vards. 

VMareh ond April: Attractive tree flowers 
noted and identified—fruit trees, the different 
maples, locust, tulip, (vellow poplar), Judas 
tree, dogwood, white ash, pussy willow, aspen. 
etc. Study of the flower, its parts and their 
uses. Study again one or two whole plants 
such as the violet, dandelion, or buttercuy 
show the use of each part, but especially the 
value of the large root storehouse. Speci: 
study of rocts. 

Correlated twigs int 


Activities: Force 


bloom in water in the school room. ‘Tran* 
plant flowering shrubs into the school yaré 
Make a school nursery, and in it plant the 


in the fall. Make a fowe! 


' 


tree seeds saved 


record, beginning with the very first, 
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robably be tree flowers. Collect, press, 
nd mount flowers, and make into a booklet. 
Make a record of all plants that have root 


qoreliouses, 


(hors OF INFORMATION FOR THE ABOVE OUT 
LINE 
Wrigets “Seaside and Wayside” Book 


fhree. Chapters I-XIV. D.C. Heath & Co. 
Dana's “Plants and Their Children.” (.65c.) 
This W ill be found valuable for practically 
ery phase of the year’s work. 

Holtz’s * 
XVII. 
Hampton Nature Study  Leaflet-: The 
Meaning of the Flower”: “Spring Blossom-. 
and Trees”: “How Travel”: 
“The Fruits of Trees”: “Roots”: “Seed Plant 
~Beautifying 
“The ‘Trans- 
Vines.”. (Ten of 
these leaflets. assorted, will be sent free to ans 


Nature Study.” Seribners. Chapter 


shrubs Seeds 

yet “Notes on Transplanting”: 
and 

Shrubs 


Soolhouses Grounds’: 


planting of and 
Virginia teacher: others may be secured at 5c. 
ach from Hampton Institute, Hampton, Vir- 
winla. ) 

Publications of the United States Depart- 
wit of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.: 

Julletin 423. “Forest Nurseries for 

Farmers’ Bulletin 185, “Beautify- 
Tlome Farmers’ Bulletin 
4s. °The School Garden”: Farmers’ Bulletin 
it. “The Propagation of Plants”: Farmers’ 
Bulletin 408, “School Exercises in Plant Pro 
(These bulletins, as long as the sup- 


: : 
I Wmers 

ee 
Schools ; 


ny the Grounds”: 


etiOn. 
yly lasts, may be secured, free of cost from 
the Editor and Chief of the Division of Pub 
leations, United States Department of Agri 
ture. Washington, D. C. When his supply 
sexhiausted, it is sometimes possible to secure 
then from one’s congressman, or they may be 
purchased at a small cost from the Superin- 
tndent of Documents, Government Printing 
Ofivee, Washington, D. C.) 

VINE THE WHEN THE CENTRAL 


FOR YEAR 


rOPIC IS BIRDS AND INSECTS 


Sptember and October: Wdentification of 


the pietures of birds for special study and 
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recognition during the vear,—humming bird, 
chimney swift, red-headed woodpecker, Caro- 
lina wren, Bob White. robin, goldfineh, crow. 
snowbird, and a hawk. 
pictures obtainable 


Use the colored bird 
from Perry, Brown. or 
other supply houses, and have frequent drills 
for recognition. Special study of the hum 
ming bird, Beb White. chimney swift, and 
goldfinch, their size, markings, bill, feet. re- 
lated to their food and manner of getting it, 
nesting place and nest, time of year when seen 
related to food, ete. Observations and reports 
as to trees in which bird nests are found; kind 
of trees oftenest used, and their location; rea 
for their considered, 
study of oak trees. to identify the different 
kinds. by leaf or bark: kind to be identified, if 
In the 
willow. 


son selection 


Special 


neighborhood,—-white, post, Spanish, 
Correlated Activities: Begin a bird calendar 
and record for the year, ach bird 


as often as seen. to find the frequency With 


Record 


Which they are seen’ what they are doing, 
where they like to stay. their food, and their 
notes, if possible. Make a collection of bird 
hests, procuring with each the twig or part 
of the branch to which it is fastened. (‘This 
may be safely done in the fall, for by this 
time the birds have deserted their nests.) As 
far as possible, identify nests as they are 
brought in, and mark with a neat tag, show- 
ing the name of nest. where found. and by 
Whom. Collect, press. and mount oak leaves. 
and with each its acorn, or a drawing of. its 
acorn 

Vovember and Deece mher: Bird food: 
and shrubs which supply birds with food. as 


persimmon, mulberry, hackberry, holly, elder. 


trees 


etc., noted and identified. Special study of the 
snowbird, red headed woodpecker, tufted tit 
mouse, and Carolina wren, based on observa 
tion. and following the same lines as the study 
of birds in September and October. Study 
the crow, especially, looking for any relations 
between him and the cther birds. 

Related Activities: Make ao record of all 
plants which supply birds with food, and the 
names of the birds seen 


feeding on them. 
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Transplant to the schoolyard some of these 


plants that attract birds, and that are at the 


same time of attractive uppearance. reed 
winter birds, providing, if possible, a regular 


feeding place for them. 
Junuar tnd keh, 


birds in veneral, YrOUpPINg them according Lo 


vary: Special study of 
their food and feeding habits. and noting how 


they are provided by nature with means for 


HSIne the kind of food they do. 
of bird 


the robin’s, 


Special study 


nests. with identification at least of 


sWwifts. humming bird's, and chip 


ping sparrows. (Robin's with a mud cup as 


a framework: swift’s built in’ chimneys of 


sticks, ete.. glued together: humming bird 


resting on a limb or twie. covered) with lehens. 


and lined with soft plant dlown. Very small: 


chipping sparrows of roots. slender twigs. 
some leaves. lined with horsehair. Vers tidy 


and trim: vireo’s suspended in the fork of .a 
slender twig. its outer laver of leaves or other 
Note 


material fastened on with spider silk.) 


materinis of whiel nests are 


~adadled Oh a limb. 
the 


Special study of the robin when the flocks of 


general [Vpe,. is hanging. 


made in forks, made on eround, ete, 


robins come through in February or March. 
March and April: Trees useful ino furnish- 
horse chestnut, wil- 


Ing materiais for nests, 


low, ete. These taay be discovered in watch 
Of course all 


Bird food, 


ine the birds build their nests. 


collection ot nests slic ula stop haw, 


continued from the fall. As far as possible, 
name the insects they are seen feeding on. 


either specifically, as tent caterpillar, potato 
bu. or generally, as bug. beetle. erasshopper, 
flv. ete. 

Study the cat Why she is 
us an enemy of birds, 


this. 


asa bird enemy: 


SO Seri her structure and 


habits as related to Crows and hawks. 


their relations to other birds: base on observa 


tien. The leather-wing bat. which many chil 
dren think is ae bird. distinguished = from 
birds.—teeth. no feathers. four legs, with a 


flying membrane stretched between. like i fly 


Ing squirrels, but more perfect, etce.. and 


specially studied: keep one for a day in al 


large glass jar with a net top. or in a net 


cage. if possible. and put insects into the jar 
to see the bat feed, 


Review oak trees, and ob- 


made, and there: 
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serve their appearance in the spring. Co; 


tinted observation and reports of birds 4. 


they arrive or begin their spring activities, 
Activities: Make a 
location and 


Correlated record of 


nesting birds. with Materials of 
hests. Make a record of insects used by birds 


with the name of the bird seen feed 


as food. 


ne Ol thin. 
SOURCES O1 INFORMATION FOR THE ABOVE OU1 
LINE 
Blanchan’s “Bird Neighbors.” Doubleday, . 
Pave, and Co. | 


Hlelz’s “Nature Study.” Scribners, Chapters 
VII-X. | 

Llodge’s “Nature Study ana Lite.” X | 
Co.. Chapters AVITI-XXAL 

Wright's and Wayside.” Book 
Three, D. C. Heath & Co., Chapters NNVIII 
RAAITA. 

Hampton Nature Study Leaflets: 
Birds useful to the Southern Farmer”: “Toy 
to Make 


Grinn 


“Seaside 


“Son 


Friends with the Birds.” 


Publications of the United States Depart , 
ment of Agriculture: “The Economic Value \ 
of the Bob Whites. Reprint from Yearbook 
1903: Farmers’ Bulletin 54. Some Common 


Their 


Relations 


Birds in Relation to Agriculture’: | 
~The Birds and In 
sects.” Reprint from Yearbook, 1908: "Plants 
Useful to Attract Birds and Protect Fruit.” I 
Yearbook Separate 504: Bulletin 37. Bio 
Survey. “Food of the Woodpeckers 


United States” Biological Su 


Det ween 


logical 


of the 


vey Bulletin 39, ~Woodpeckers in Rela \ 
tion to Trees and Wood Products”: Bioleg 

eal Survey Bulletin 39. *Woodpeckers in hk . 
lation to Trees and Woed Products”: Biolog P 


“The Relation of 
“Rifty C'omine! 
Farmers’ Bulle 


Bulletin 15, 
Agriculture.” 

Birds of Field ana Orchard.” 

(Apply to the Department of Agi 

of these as are available | 
The last 

~o avatlable, but the cost is slight. and 


cal Survey, 


Sparrows to 


tin. 
tire to get as Wan 
for free distribution. named is 
very Valuable for identification purposes, | 


provided with abundant colored — picture 
Write to the Superintendent of Documents. 
Government Printing Office, Washington. D 
(.. for information as to price.) 


(To be coneluded.) 
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VIRGINIA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION DEPARTMENT 


Algar Woolfolk, President, Richmond. 


J. Hl. Binford, Secretary, Richmond. 


Geo. W. Guy, Treasurer, Hampton. 


Vicr-PRESIDENTs: 


t District—A. B. 
icksburg. 
second District—J. E. Ames, Driver. 
fhird District—W. B. 
Forge. 
Fourth District —F. M. Martin, Farmville. 
hifth District—Charles Friend. South Boston. 


Chandler, Jr.. 


Coggin. Providence 


DEATILT OF FORMER PRESIDENT PAINTER 


‘. 3 


embers of the Virginia State Teachers Asso- 


Painter was one of the most loyal 
ition. Tle saw the beginning of the organi- 
ition and stood by it- in the darkest) days. 
\- treasurer of the Association for a number 
f vears. Mr. Painter rendered valuable ser- 
cerat a later time he was honored by being 
ected president of the Asscciation, Tle saw 
« Association grow from oa weak and in- 
vnificant organization into one of the most 
wotent educational institutions in) Virginia. 
lt was therefore a shock to hundreds of his 
rends and admirers when they read in the 
uly papers of the death of Mr. Painter on 
\pril 2nd in a Baltimore hespital, 

Noman in Virginia has lent more dignity 
the profession of teaching than Newton P. 


Painter. Fer vears he lived and worked 1 
Roanoke. Tere he owned his heme. was an 


tive church worker. raised and educated his 
At the time of Ins 
th he was pricipal of the Intermediate or 


linily and taught school, 


or High School, a position of great im 
tance and responsibility. 
hor vears Mr. Painter was conductor of the 
ve stmmmer normal at Martinsville, where 
ame in contact with hundreds of teacher 
will learn with genuine sorrow of the 
th of their friend and adviser in the prime 
i useful and honored career as an educator. 


Freder-Sixth District- 


D. FE. MeQuilkin, Roanoke. 

Seventh District—J. C. Johnston, Harrison- 
burg. 

Kighth District—M. T. 
boro. 

Ninth District—W. R. Bowers, Rural Retreat. 

Tenth District—A. C. Kimbler, Waynesboro. 


McManaway, Hills- 


When we think of Painter we can hardly 
realize that his spirit has passed from us into 
the presence of the Great Teacher, who said, 
He that 
believeth on me, though he were dead, vet 
Elizabeth Barrett 


Browning said of one of her dear friends, so 


~T am the resurrection and the life. 
shall he live.” sut., as 


say we of Painter. 

“He is not lost for ave among the hills 
With last vear’s thrush.” 

Virginia shall one day. and in the not dis- 
tant future, take front rank among the states 
in public education, She will reach the high 
rank because of the life and work of such 
teachers as N. P. Painter. 


TEACHTIERS AS VOTERS 


The statement was recently made that not 
more than one-third of the men teachers of 
Virginia were registered voters. We are not 
sure that this statement is correct: but at any 
rate it} furnishes an appropriate ccecasion for 
emphasizing the impertance of school men 
qualifving themselves fer suffrage. 

Many of our school men are very voung, 
2 large number are teaching in strange com- 
munities and uncertain as to where they will 
he located the coming session. It is perfectly 
natural that these circumstances should deter 
the average man from registering and paying 
We have no doubt that a great 


his poll ta X. 
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many commercial travelers, among our most 
intelligent citizens, have no vote for the rea 
sons mentioned above. 


follxs. 


“to render unto Caesar the thine 


But the teachers are not 
We ought 


that are Caesar's.” 


ordinary 


Getting our living from 
the State school funds we should pay our part 
for the support of public education. Since 
the vast majority of us are property less be 
cause of low salaries and because we are just 
beginning life, we should pay the annual poil 
tax not only because it gives us the right to 
vote, but because the larger part of this poll 
tax goes to the support of our public schools. 


Fellow teacher, are vou a qualified voter / 
PRESIDENT WOOLPFOLK BUSY 


Visited a 


Algar Woolfolk las 


number of district meetings since January Ist 


President 


throughout the 
State in the work of our Association. Mr 
Woolfolk visits the office of the Association 


several times each week and keeps the sten 


and reports great interest 


ographer busy sending letters to the vice 
presidents and officers of the local Associa- 
tions. Watch for the breaking of all previous 
records at our next annual conference, 


ONLY SIX COUNTIES UNORGANIZED 


Sixty school divisions ino the State have 
100 per cent of membership in the State Asso 
ciation: only six counties have no organiza 
tion. We call on the division superintendents 
and leading teachers of these counties to or 
ganize next session. We want a local Asso 
ciation in every county and city of the Stat 


by November. 1915. 


the King Willa 
County Teachers’ Association, at its spring 
session, held at Venter, April 2, 1915. 


Resolutions adopted by 


Resolved, That the members of the King 
William County Teachers’ Association endors: 
the following p licies : 

First, the cultivation of professional zea 
on the part of the individual teacher: 

Second, co-operation with local and Stat 
officials in their plans for the improvement 0! 
the schools: 

Thirdly. that of making the sehool a socin 
center In every community : 

Fourthly. a nine menths term for every 
school in the county and a course of study for 
each school to meet the needs of the com 
MAU 

hifthly. the encouragement of the introdiu 
tion of industrial arts: 

Sixthly. a compulsery school law: 

Seventhly. a minimum salary of fifty do! 
lars a month for every teacher. 

Resolved TI. That the members of this body 
extend to the faculty of Venter school and 
to the people of the community their ver) 
sincere thanks for the kind and = courteous 
treamtent accorded the teachers and visitors 
during this sessien of the Association. 

Resolved. TLL. That a copy of these resolu 
tions be handed the secretary to be recorded 
on the minutes of this meeting, and that 4 
copy be sent to the editor of the West Point 
News for publeation. 


Miss Karuartne P. Howerron. 
Miss Astron SAUNDERS. 
Joun W. Derriincer. 


C'ommittes 


CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


J. H. MONTGOMERY, Secretary 


SCORE CARDS RETURNED 


Coalter. 


Folkes: 


Prof. J. FE. 


Preston 


Hoges Store, Giles, 


Miss Eloise Hoge, and FE. 


J. H. BINFORD, Acting Secretary. 


Rivermont. Tazewell, Kathleen M. Whi 
Stony Man, Page. J. Walker Huffman: Li 
Oak, Dinwiddie, Miss Beatrice Rainey: Cen! 
Cross, Essex, Miss Mary Atkins: Kautfma 


\\ 








if 


’\ 


) 
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hroderick, A. J. Williard: Mangohick, King 
\\\{liam, Graham Campbell, Misses Cummins, 
spillman. and Saunders. 


SNOW BOUND IN KING WILLIAM 


Qn a recent trip through King William 
ih Superintendent Hl. Ragland Eubank, I 
may signs of educational progress. 
Phe wide awake people at Beulahville have 
wilt a very attractive high school of which 
ey are justly proud. At Beulahville and 
Venter active leagues have done fine work this 
spring in grading the school grounds, laying 
i! driveways and athletic fields, and setting 
uit shade trees; there are ten first class school 
ind civic leagues in the county; and King 
William is to have this year its first school 


rar, 

Yes, things educational are prespering in 
King William: but the object of this article 
- to tell of one of the rare and happy ex- 
wriences that come to us in life. 

On Friday, April 3rd there was a teacher's 
neeting at Venter, and at mght a big educa- 
tional rally. I had counted on leaving the 
Saturday morning for 
But when [ awoke 


neighborhood — early 
Pamunky and for home. 
Saturday morning a blizzard was raging anid 
earth and sky filled with flurrying snow. 

| was in the heme of Mr. W. D. Rouzie— 
| successful business man, a man of. intelli- 
vence, a staunch supporter of his school, and 
i man well versed in the fine art of true hos- 
pitality. 

In his sitting reom was a roaring log fire: 
on his reading table the Literary Digest, Har- 
pers Weekly, The North American Review. 
ind the Times-Dispateh. On his dining table 
vere all the goed things to be found in our 
The telephone line was 
with our books and papers and 


est Virginia homes. 
wh: but 
th the goodly company, including the schoo! 
principal, and three teachers, one of whom was 
(le music teacher—what difference did the 


isclation make? We speak of the isolation 


of country life but what better than the right 


nd of country home? We had the roaring 


fire, books and magazines, music, and pleasant 
conversation. We laughed at the driving 
snow and counted ourselves fortunate to be 
snow bound. 

My greatest hope is that the spread of pub- 
lic education in Virginia may bring it to pass 
that a heme like Mr. Rouzie’s will some day 
be the rule in Virginia rather than the ex- 
home with 


ception, the country comforts, 


books, music, profitable conversation. with 
people who have an inner mental and spiritual 
life, who can smile at storms is the ideal home. 
As U. S. Commissioner Claxton asks, “Why 
should the man who turns the clod. himself 


be a cled?” 


GREAT MEETING OF LEAGUES IN ROANOKE 


COUNTY 


A splendid meeting of all the leagues in 
Roanoke county was held April 10th at Oak- 
land School, a short distance from Roanoke 
City. 
very busy time with the farmers, they turned 


The weather was fine and, although a 


out in large numbers and every league was 
represented, 

Interesting reports, full of fine work. which 
has been accomplished during the past vear 
for the schools and cemmunities. were read 
by the representatives. The wide awake peo- 
ple of Roanoke county are building schools, 
enlarging these that are too small, consolidat- 
ing wherever they can, using the schools as 
community centers and studying educational 
conditions generally. 

Splendid addresses were made by three citi- 
zens of the county on “The Duty of the Pa- 
tron to the School.” “The School As The Com- 
munity Center.” and Demonstration Work. 
Miss J. Douglas Wright, of the Co-operative 
Education Association, addressed the gather- 
ing on “The Value of School Leagues” and 
Superintendent Roland FE. Cook, very lucidly 
explained how the county derived its school 
funds from a carefully prepared table. after 
which the leagues passed a resolution asking 
that the Board 


of Supervisors raise the 


scheel levy from 40¢. to 50e, 





attended such an in 


spiring meeting In all her connection with the 
work, so full of operation and desire to 
biseve { nicl e meeting closed with the 
resaltit { it tive isien be an annual al 
fil VI hiahv «Gl the ee ties of the Stat 
follow e eXample of Reanoke county ane 
hol ! I il noo I] the len@ues in 
the count 
| \ \ PROGRESS IN THREE VIRGINIA 
COUNTIES 
Pyintor het hoo blispector 
a) om TWA Ik A 

Halit 0 { ] hool pop ilation of 14,1 
With a re ent of 9,000 There are 253 teachers 
The avera tax rat (county and district) is 45 
cents 

Some ears ago high pressure was put on this 
county through the campaigning of the brilliant J. 
S. Thoma \ number of high schools were built and 
Halifax became the fashion 

“Go to Halifax” was a favorite expression at teach 
ers’ gatheril 

After an absence from the county for two years, 
I visited Halifax recently with the idea that perhaps 
I would no slowil down, but such was not the 
Case 

There is 1 more enthusiastic superintendent ii 
the State than H. J. Watkins, and during his admin- 
istration of three years things have been on the hum 
Here ar figures given me by Superintendent 
Watkins These figures cover eight years, but it 
must not be forgotten that the past three vears have 
seen a great many new buildings of the graded type. 
Number of high schools in county ; 10 
Number of three and four-room buildings........ 16 
Number of two-room buildings (all new)..... $4 


Number of one-room schools (white and colored) 65 


Each year sees the erection of several new two and 


three-room buildings Teachers’ salaries are being 
increased Halifax can boast of some of the best 


trustees in the State. Yes, everything is still boom- 
ing in this wide-awake county 
LONE rERMS AND CAPABLE PRACTIERS IN NORTHAMPTON 


One of the most progressive of our Virginia coun- 
ties is Northampton, which has a school population 
of 4,907, with an enrollment of 3,019. The uniform 
county and district tax is 40 cents. There are 82 


teachers 


Northampton has only one one-teacher school, and 
the school term is from eight and a half to nine 
months \ great many normal school graduates and 
college trained teachers are teaching in the county 


Salaries are rood. 
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\t Cape Charles, where they have a $30,000 buil 


ing, Professor Alexander inaugurated last session 
free lyceum: Course, with such speakers as Dr. Henry 
Louis Smith, Charles G. Maphis and Dr. S. C. Mit 

ell, \t Franktown-Nassawadox is to be found 

model rural high school with nearly one hundr¢ 
high hool students. There are four accredits 
high schools in the county. 


Superintendent FE. G. Tankard furnishes the 


lowing information in regard to new buildings 

iddition luring the past four years: 

Cape Charles High School, brick and concrete 

ilding, cost : a a el si ais a as estas 

Additional building for Franktown-Nassawa- 
do PMigh School... ..:..60% 0 siaubhcrs ro 

Kastvill High School, brick building, cost 
about ] 


Sea View, two-room building, 
llog Island, one-rcom building (only one-room 


lilding in county for white schools), 


cost SRESETREE dia. '@ <4. op hla ee Ose) al oe ae ete es 
Cheriton 

and 
Capeville 


about 
School, 


at out 


erounds 
High 
lilding, cost 


new building, cost 


Cheapside Colored School, 
avout sty : : er 
Additional land bought for Franktown-Nassa 
wacox Tiign Scheo! (4 Acres). ......6606.< 1,10 
GREENESVILEE ONE LARGE COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL A 


CLOSI 


SUPERVISION 


Emporia has no white school within five 


miles of 


the town. In every direction radiate good roads, and 
the children, over 500 in number, come in to th 


Greenesville County High and Graded School. A ver 
few are hauled at public expense, but nearly all com: 


in their own Way—walking Over the good road 
riding bicycles, or in private vehicles. Nearly all of 
the white schools are graded schools with two or 


Everybody in the county 
High School.” 


has a minimum 


three teachers. takes prid 


in the “County 
(yreenesville of seve) 


school term 


months; 


and, thanks to a progressive superintendent! 


and «ounty school board, a minimum salary of $4 
for teachers. 
Mr. C. W. Owen, an experienced school man ol 


sterling qualities, is principal of the Emporia schoo 
and has charge of the high school wort 
Miss Lucy Saunders, a teacher of wide experien 
and a summer student of Columbia, is teacher of the 
normal training class, supervises the grade work a 
Emporia, and also looks after five country schools 


special 


It is the supervisory work of Miss Saunders that 


I desire especially to emphasize. We have reached 
the stage of educational advancement in Virgil 
where we need to improve the grade of instructio 


The superintendent and school board in Greenesvi 
realize this, and, being good business men, are w 
ing to pay the price of having their schools loo 
after in a business-like way by an expert. 

In her normal training classes Miss Saunders )p! 
pares teachers for the country schools. She gives 
the school board a report on the work of ¢ 
teacher in the elementary and grammar grades 
the Emporia School, to it that the cow 
schools have an up-to-date course of study; plans 


sees 


monthly teachers’ meetings,’ looks after the sch: 
fair; and, finally, and best of all, visits the f 


graded schools nearest Emporia once a month. 





hniure, 


i! 
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does she accomplish on these visits? Let it 
membered that she sees the teachers twice a 
once at the monthly teachers’ meeting, and 
when she spends a half day in their schools. 
rst month of the session Miss Saunders advises 
the teachers in regard to the daily schedule of 
On all visits reading is emphasized, while 
is given in all the other subjects. 
character of supervision should be extended 
reinia. May other progressive school boards, 
ey plan the work for next session, do as the 
esville County Board has done, and employ a 
vising teacher to assist the superintendent. 


-ETTERS AND 


FROM LIVE LEAGUES 
TEACHERS 


Dunbrooke, Essex County, Va. 
Sir: 


session (1913-1914) a junior league combined 


a literary society was organized; but, before 
izing, several of the girls of the high school 
irtment pledged themselves for the payment of 


bought on the installment plan. 
the junior league employed a 
iter to paint the interior wood work and walls. 
organization also bought one and a half acres 
ind, five and a half dozen song books, pupils’ 
thly report blanks and athletic goods. 

March, 1914, we lost our building by fire, but 
ks to the junior league and the regular patrons’ 


no, which they 
st February 


ie, we have a new building. Students and pa- 
ns have raised $1,647 for the school. 
Yours very truly, 
W. M. ACREE, Principal. 
@ © 
McKenney, Dinwiddie County, Va. 
ear Sir: 
last October we organized a patrons’ league at my 
hool, and I will admit that up until then I had 
econ afraid to attempt such a thing for fear of a 


Now I would not be without it. 

Our first aim was to make ours a first grade school, 
d send in the score card. With this letter I send 
ou the card with a score of 97 per cent, which en- 


titles us to a certificate. 


Some of the things I had gotten before we had a 


eagcue, but the most of the improvements were made 


y the assistance of the patrons. 
We are very proud of our league, and of what we 
accomplished this session. 
Please send our certificate as soon as you Can, as 


ave 


ve would like to get it framed and hung up in our 


Co-operative Education 


ool for closing day, which will be the first of May. 
lest wishes for the success of your work, I am, 
Sincerely, 
BEATRICE RAINEY. 
sS SS OS 
Buckingham High School, 
Buckingham, Va. 
Association, 
Richmond, Va. 


On last Patrons’ Day a league was organized at 
this place. This was a new idea for the community, 
the enthusiasm was excellent. The league im- 


iediately chose for its first aim the erection of a 
building for the county high school. 
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The league has held regular monthly meetings. 
The program committee arranged for a Good Roads 


Meeting, a Better Farm Life Meeting and a Good 
Health Meeting. The last two are yet to be held. 
One of the most enjoyable meetings of the vear 
far was the social evening. Refreshments were 
served and games for old and young were partici 
pated in by all present, 
The campaign for funds 
that 


so 


building has 
subscrip 


for the new 


enough 


been so successful at present 
tions have been pledged to guaraniee the erection of 
a very handsome building. 

Until the organization of the league the people 
scarcely recognized the need of a new school build- 


ing and school spirit was scarcely noticeable. 

The community is proud of its school league and 
its school, and hopes its success may be an inspira- 
tion to other communities over the State. 

Very respectfully yours, 


Cc. K. HOLSINGER, Principal. 
se © 8 
Holland, Nansemond County, Va. 


Dear Mr. Binford: 
Willi you kindly give me several points on the fol 


lowing subject, “The Cost of Bad Roads to a Dis- 
trict.’ Our league here is doing work. If vou re- 
call the hall you ate dinner in at “Holy Neck’’—it 


was not painted, but now our league has had it all 
painted and fixed up, and when Mr. Dejarnette was 
out the other day he said that he would never have 
known the place. So you see some of the things our 
league is doing. We have had a number of plays 
since Christmas, the last one being last Friday even- 
ing, from which we raised even $50. We will have 
a minstrel this coming Wednesday evening, and we 
hope to use the money from this to buy pictures for 
the school. We are getting up a good commencement 
here, and I feel that a great deal of it is due to our 
league. 
Thanking you for the points on the 


in advance 


subjects, I am, 
Most sincerely, 
CARRIE L. ABELL, Secretary. 
. 7 
Blue Ridge High School, 
Avon, Nelson County, Va 
Dear Mr. Binford: 
Just a few words in regard to the junior league 


of the Blue Ridge High School. 


This league was organized Patrons’ Day, and 
twenty girls and boys have become members. [ was 
invited to visit the league one afternoon, and was 
greatly impressed with the dignity in which it was 
conducted. Reading of the Scripture, songs and 
prayer. The subject for discussion was the “Value 


of Music in the School.” The members are enthusi- 
astic, and I feel safe in saying soon we will have an 
organ. I caught the spirit of enthusiasm, and 
although I belong to several organizations, | became 
a member of the junior league. Our superintendent 
is very much interested in our league, and it may be 
truly said Superintendent Harris is the right man 
in the right place. The interest in the league con- 
tinues to grow, and we look forward to the meetings 
with great pleasure. The league of the B. R. H. S 
(Yes, the school so dear to our hearts) will never 
lag behind. 
Sincerely, 
EDYTH T. MADDOX, 
Primary Teacher 
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Emong the Colleges 


FREDERICKSBURG STATE NORMAL 


The Educational Conference for the First District 
was held at the Fredericksburg Normal School 
March 25th to 27th. The attendance was the largest 
ever known in the district, over three hundred teach- 
ers being present. The programs were interesting, 
in a teachers’ meeting, were Car 
Through the courtesy of 


and, what is rare 
ried out exactly on time, 
the citizens of Fredericksburg who own automobiles, 
the visiting teachers were given a delightful sight- 
around Fredericksburg. The 
brought free of charge a large number 


seeing-trip “Commo- 
dore Maury’ 
of teachers from the various towns on the Rappahan- 
nock River 

The new officers of the Y. W. C. A. 
Miss Miriam Perrin is president and 
White is vice-president. Miss Eula 
Atkinson, of the Department of Rural Arts, is the 
new faculty adviser. Miss Eleanor Stone, field sec- 
retary of the Y. W. C. A., 
purpose of helping the new cabi- 


have just been 
appointed 
Miss Margaret 


has just paid the school a 
short visit for the 
net in planning work for the coming vear. 


Miss Guitner, representing the missionary work of 
the Y. W. C. A. in India, was a recent visitor to the 
normal school. The Y. W. C. A. feels that her visit 
was particularly interesting as it brought the stu- 
dents more closely in touch with the work in India, 
to which they send a sum of money each year. 


The gymnastic tournament was held in the gymna- 
sium at four o'clock Saturday afternoon, April 10th. 
A loving cup was awarded to the best all-round gym- 
nast. The three judges were at a loss to decide to 
whom the cup should be awarded, but Miss Laura 
Wright was finally declared the winner, with Miss 
Ada Nash as a Close second 


The Normal School Glee Club, with Mr. Taylor 
Scott and Miss Adelyn Wood as visiting soloists, 
gave a concert in the auditorium on the night of 
April 16th at eight o'clock. A number of ladies from 
Fredericksburg acted as patronesses. 


The Junior-Senior reception was given on April 
17th. <Attractive invitations were sent out, asking 
the “Quality enjoy themselves with the 
People of Darktown.”’ 


Folks to 


The summer school catalogues are being sent out. 
Several new members have been added to the faculty 
for the coming summer session. 


The spring class, who are preparing for the State 
examination at the end of the present term, began 
work on April 6th \ good many new students have 
entered the school for this course. 


Mr. A. L. Lincoln, of the State Department of Edu 
cation, visited the school on April 15th. 


President Russell addressed the school league of 
Spotsvlvania county at Granite Springs on April 5th. 
On April 12th and 13th he visited schools in Lancas- 
ter county, making addresses to the citizens of 
Irvington and Morattico 


FARMVILLE NORMAL SCHOOL 


The prizes offered by The Focus for the best work 
done during the yvesr ending February Ist wer 
awarded as follows: The Focus Cup to Miss Gertrud 
M. Welker, of the Senior Class; the two banners t 
Misses Emma White, of the Third Year Class, and 
Josephine Wavyts, of the Senior Class: ‘and the four 
pennants to Misses Dugger, of the Junior 
Class, Madeline Warburton, of the Junior Class, Eya 
Orr, of the Senior Class, and Mary Belle Frantz, oj 
the Junior Class. The winner of the cup each year 
has her name engraved upon it, and any student who 
wins it for three successive vears is presented with 
it as a gift. Miss Grace Welker, sister of Miss Ger 
trude Welker, won the cup last year. 


Jessie 


Among the many interesting entertainments given 
by the pupils at the weekly Training School Assein 
bly, one of the best was that given by the Fourth 
Grade, when they presented their own dramatization 
of Robin Hood and His Merrie Men. The costumes 
were made by the little giris in their industrial 
work and the bows and arrows by the boys. Th: 
dances were a part of their physical education 
course and the story was dramatized in the language 
In the same way the Fifth Grade presented 
the Life of Columbus: this was quite elaborate, con- 
sisting of five scenes. 


classes. 


Miss Lela Guitner, Foreign Secretary of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, from Ceylon, India, 
spent several days at the school recently and took 
charge of the student volunteer meeting. Miss Guit- 
ner is supported by the South Atlantic Field. Miss 
Mabel Stone, Field Secretary, has also visited the 
Association within the past week or so. 


Some of our Seniors have been getting additional 
experience to that given in their regular work in 
the Training School; they have been doing substi- 
tute work in schools near Farmville—at Burkeville, 
Charlotte C. H., and in the Farmville High Schoo! 


The Dramatic Club play “The Adventures of Lady 
Ursula” was up to the usual good standard of their 
performances and was enthusiastically received by 
the audience. 


Early in March an Arts and Crafts Club was or- 
ganized by Mr. R. V. Long, head of the Department 
of Industrial Arts. The club started with eleven 
charter members but has already added to its en- 
rollment. The first work undertaken was the mak- 
ing of simple jewelry and the students are much in 
terested in the manufacture of bracelets, rings 
brooches, ete., and some of the more ambitious ar 
attempting card cases and purses: it is expected that 
in the near future the club will grow and dev 
until it includes all branches of artistic hand wor 


Members of the faculty who have visited schools 
and made addresses at teachers’ associations du! 
the past few weeks are as follows: Mr. Charles ' 


- 9 


Burr, Farm Demonstrator for the County of Pri 
Edward and teacher of Agriculture in the School 
gether with Mr. Thomas D. Eason, of the De} 
ment of Biology, visited all of the high schools in 
the county. 


Superintendent Atkinson had arran-ed 
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‘ram for each school with several speakers, 
ison lectured on the subpect of School Hygiene. 
pr F. A. Millidge, of the Department of Geogra- 
idressed the teachers of Roanoke city on April 
nd Mr. S. P. Duke, Head of the Department of 
ution and Director of the Training School, spoke 
teachers of Amelia county on April 10th. 
\iss Grace E. Mix, in charge of the Kindergarten 
riment, addressed the kindergarten teachers of 
Rihmond on March 26th and the teachers of Miss 
Coleman's private kindergarten on the 27th. 
\ir. Thomas R. Garth, of the Department of Edu- 
ion, addressed the teachers of Dinwiddie county 
\pril 2nd, en the Teacher's Ideal. 
The most recent bulletin published by the school 
i-voted to the Teaching of Spelling. 


WILLIAM AND MARY NOTES 


\larch 17 President Henry Louis Smith, of Wash- 
ston and Lee University, delivered an address be- 
fore the student body of William and Mary on a sub- 
et which should engage the attention of all serious 
men. He showed conclusively by statistics that the 
ollege-bred man stands a much better chance of 
success in life than the high school graduate, while 
the latter is far ahead of those without high school 
taining. The current idea that men who rank high 
in college are usually failures in life was also ex- 
vloded. This address was heard with close attention. 
The material for the summer session bulletin has 
heen prepared and the bulletin will soon be pub- 
ished. Courses will be given in the summer session 

biology, Chemistry, Education, French, German, 
History, Latin, Mathematics, Philosophy and Span- 
ish. Dublin has again been selected. The buildings 
tave been improved, water and electric lights in- 
stalled in the whole plant, and everything made as 
onvenient and comfortable as possible. There will 
je instructors in the corps who are members of 
other faculties, and the work will be such as will en- 
able students of any college to make up deficiencies 
or abridge their college course and to make up units 
necessary for entrance. Dr. Jas. S. Wilson, who is 
ihe director, will be glad to correspond with any one 
wishing information about courses, board and terms. 
We have been fortunate in securing strong men as 
speakers for commencement. The commencement 
will begin with the sermon on June 6, when Rev. 
Gilby C. Kelly, of Norfolk, Va., wil! preach. Hon. 
Philander P. Claxton, United States Commissioner of 
Education, will make the educational address 11 A. 
M. Wednesday, June 10; Wednesday evening Dr. 
Cary I. Grayson, Physician to President Wilson, will 
he the alumni orator; and Mr. Clarence W. Bowen, 
of New York, will deliver the baccalaureate address 
Thursday at 11 A. M. 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


‘resident Eggleston delivered an address on “Edu- 
‘ing the Producer” before the Southern Commer- 
ial Congress at Muscogee, Oklahoma, the last week 

in April. He attended also the Conference for Edu- 

cation in the South in Chattanooga. 

Waller R. Staples, formerly judge of the 


idge 


Corporation Court of Roanoke, has been invited to 
graduating class in June. 


address the V. P. I. 
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A very large handsome clock has been presented 
to the Field House by the firm of A. J. Rankin & 
Company, of Roanoke. 

The women in charge of the Girls’ Canning and 
Poultry Clubs are scheduled to meet at the V. P. I. 
the first week in May. 

The V. P. I. summer school begins Monday, June 
2Ist, and will continue for six weeks. 

Among the public speakers at the V. P. I. during 
March were Willoughby Reade, of the Episcopal 
High School, Alexandria; Dr. E. M. Poteat, president 
of Furman University, Greenville, S. C., and Miss 
Maude Van Buren, of the Junior Civic League De- 
partment of the American Civic Association. 

The catalogue for the current session, just issued, 
shows an enrollment of 490 regular students. Of 
these the students in engineering number 239, in 
agriculture 225, and in applied science 26. Including 
all those who attended the demonstration course and 
the farmers’ winter course, the grand total in attend- 
ance at the V. P. I. for the session 1914-15 is 5x6. 
In the student body thirteen States, the District of 
Columbia, Armenia, Germany and Russia are repre- 
sented, 

Among the papers presented at recent meetings of 
the Science Club were the following: “A Prelimi- 
nary Study in Chlorophyll in Regard to Yellows in 
Peaches,” Prof. H. S. Stahl; “The Life of John Dal- 
ton,” Dr. J. W. Watson; “The Transmission of Lep- 
tospaenia Comothyrium,” Prof. W. J. Schoene; “The 
Life and Work of Lord Leister,’ Dr. H. S. Reea: 
“The Number System,” Dr. J. E. Williams: “Some 
Effects of Pruning, Root Pruning, Ringing and Strip- 
ping on its Formation of Fruit Buds,’ Dr. A. W. 
Drinkard, Jr.; “The Effects of Topography on 
Armies in the Field,” Col. S. W. Anding. 

The great stride that was made in education in 
Virginia when the Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
opened the doors of its summer school to women is 
again emphasized by the appearance of the bulletin 
for the 1915 summer school. This booklet shows the 
addition of some fifteen courses to those offered last 
year. A number of these are designed especially to 
meet the needs of those who wish to teach agricul- 
ture, horticulture, and science in the high schools. 
The fact that Virginia teachers are exempt from tui- 
tion in these subjects, and the exceptional equipment 
of the Institute along such lines, make the opportu- 
nity here presented unusually attractive. 


VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


The annual government inspection of the Virginia 
Military Institute began on Monday, April 19th, and 
came to a close on Wednesday. 

Captain S. J. B. Schindel, general staff, U. S. A,, 
was the inspecting officer. He served in this capac- 
ity also in the years 1913 and 1914, and is therefore 
thoroughly familiar with the regime of the Institute. 

Although adverse conditions have made continu- 
ous drilling for all impossible, yet the corps was in 
excellent shape and the inspection went through 
without a hitch. The usual suspension of academic 
duties and the rigid examination of every phase of 
drill and military work occurred as usual. 

Captain Schindel expressed himself as highly 
pleased with the excellent result of the inspection. 
The actual report will not be known for some time. 

In the library of the V. M. I. can be found the 
bound volumes of the “Cadet” since 1908. jut in 


HOO 
the first volume copy nuniber one is missing. It is 
very important that this issue should be found,  In- 
formation as to its Whereabouts would be greatly 
appreciated 

Colonel J. C, Wise Military History of the Vir 
vinia Military Institute is been placed on sale ws 
the publishers 

The wor omprise handsomely bound, fully in 
dexed volume of 53 pages Tine illustrations in 
clude full page portraits of the full war faculty, 
and an unpublished picture of Jackson, and two old 
sketches of the Institute in 1839. 

The statistical appendices include brief histories 
of all of the 249 Institute men of the Confederacy. 

The whole work covers a wide scope and is thor- 
oughly complete The sale has already reached large 
proportions 

The board of Visitors held a meeting recently. 
The matters under discussion were 

School 

HIGH PRAISE FOR LEBANON STATE SCHOOL 

\s the Lebanon State School approaches the close 
of the most successful session in the history of the 
institution, we cannot refrain from a few words of 
praise, congratulation and encouragement to those in 
authority Lebanon now has a school in which her 
citizens may well take pride, and to which they may 


send their children with the implicit confidence that 
the instruction given and the influence brought to 
bear upon them will be of the very highest and best. 
Not onl the citizenship of Lebanon has_ been 
reached, but the school has patrons all over Russell 
county and in other counties adjoining. For the 
first time the school is, in reality and in truth, the 
Ninth Congressional District Agricultural High 
School Improvement and advancement have been 
nade along so many different lines that it is no eas) 
task to enumerate al 

We feel safe in saying that the moral tone of the 
students has heen bettered by at least one hundred 
per cent There is a spirit of obedience and studi- 
ousness shown among the students from the first 
erade to the graduating class of the high schoo 
Which could hardly be bettered, Discipline, the first 
essential to hool success, has been excellent, par- 
taking somewhat of that found in mast militar) 
scnools nstead of a motto ol “Study as little as 
possibl the student has risen to a higher and bet 
ter one Study as much you can Although the 
vork ha een advanced and made more. difficult, 
the erales have averaged highel Ambition, the 
desire to succeed, the aim of making a real som¢ 
body of himself or herself has taken possession otf 
hov and girl alike 

For the first time tl hool is really stressing 
agriculture Although an Agricultural High School, 
this branch of the work has been neglected in the 
past for vario reason Interest in agriculture has 
been aroused, the number of students taking the 
course increased, and experiments of value will be 
carried out on the experiment plot Until this vear 
the school has not had a specially trained man in 
agriculture who was prepared to give the proper 
theoretical and practical training. 

No school can be at its best without athletics; 
school spirit cannot be, at its highest in the absence 
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The future disbursement of the war indemni of 
SLOO 000, 
An order authorizing Colonel Jones to continne 


the work on the parade grounds; the enlargement 0; 
barracks and building of new gynasium; the esta} 
lishment of an Office for the physical director, anq 
the election of Lieutenant H. L. Hodges as comma, 
ant for next year. Lieutenant Hodges will succes 
Lieutenant G. R. Byrd, who will rejoin his regime); 
in the Philippines. 
Lieutenant Hodges served commandant severy 


as 


weeks last fall while on leave of absence, but owing 
to the fact that he had not served with his regimen: 
the required time, he was not eligible for duty of 
this sort. 
The official register of the Virginia Military [y 
stitute has been received from the publishers and 
distributed. It contains the usual amount of infor 


imation relative to the curriculum and histor, 


Mews 


of athletic interests and contests. This deficiency 
has been seen and remedied as shown by the inaugu- 
ration of football, basket ball, track, and the coming 


season of base ball. The teachers have gotten behind 


athletics, given their time, money, and energy to 
make it a success, 
Various entertainments have been given, at no 


small expenditure of time and trouble on the part ot 


faculty and students, to make money for school im 
provements. Acetylene lights have been installed by 
this means and the plant partially paid for. At the 
present high rate all payments will soon be made. 
Interest in literary work has been revived and the 
organization of literary societies commenced, 

We must concede the credit for these and other | 


revolutionary changes to the principal of the schoo) 


and the corps of excellent teachers behind him. Ws 
cannot commend Mr. W. A. Anderson's work too 
highly or speak too well of him as a school man 


His success here has been phenomenal, We were «: 


lighted at the news of his acceptance of another ses 


sion in Lebanon, and feel that there is not a patron 
of ihe school who will not likewise be glad of his 
continued work here. We feel that the school board 


could not secure a more competent or able man 


Without the backing, earnest co-operation and «© 


scientious work of the teachers the school could not 
have accomplished the results which have marked 
the present session. We feel that each membe! 
this faculty is to be commended. 

The patrons have given their loyal support 
hacking, which is essential to the success of 
school, and has doubtless contributed much to ours 
during the past vear. May it contnue in like de 
in the future Lebanon News, April 9th 


REORGANIZATION OF THE BRISTOL, VIRGI* 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


follow: 
and ( 


B. Fitzpatrick writes as 
Virginia, School Board 


Superintendent F., 
the Bristol, 
Ceuncil: 

With the completion of the Virginia High Sc} 
the present policy of the school board and the su 
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ndent to concentrate all grammar grades on the 
ond floor of the new building as a junior high 
ool and the present high school on the third floor 
ihe senior high school will be put into operation. 

junior high school will have a separate and dis- 
t organization; will be presided over by a prin- 


i! and composed of the pupils belonging to the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth school years. The 
‘ ior high school will have four years of work above 


cighth grade and will be enlarged by the intro- 
tion of a commercial course, domestic arts, and 
justrial education as soon as practicable. The first 
vor of the new building is being prepared for all 
justrial work. Those in control of the two schools 
\| aim to adapt methods’ of instruction, school 
overnment, athletics and all auxiliary school work 
the special needs of pupils belonging to the two 
listinet periods of development, Zach school will 

levelop its own esprit de corps, 
\ccording to our present classes the junior high 
ool will start off with 300 pupils in eight sections, 
vhich organization will call for the services of eight 
eachers and eight classrooms. Each section will be 
charge of a teacher, who will teach a certain sub- 
ect throughout the eight sections instead of all sub- 
ects in a grade, and who will, at the same time, act 
an advisor and general counsellor of the pupils 
clonging to the section under his special care. 
, nder this system each teacher should be a special- 
st or should soon develop into one. In January, 
) 416, the 4A’s, now numbering sixty-seven, will be- 
ome 5B’s and will be promoted to the junior high 
shool, making a total enrollment of 367 the first 
vear. This number will put nine or ten rooms in use 

on the second floor. 


On occupying the new building the senior high 
<-hool will undergo a complete reorganization. As 
is now, we have eight sections and seven teachers 
ind an enrollment of 125. If our present organiza- 
‘ion should continue, we should have to have eight 
rooms and eight teachers next year without intro- 
lucing a single new subject into our present curricu- 
im. Our present classes are too small. Each could 
e doubled, and yet not be crowded. Beginning with 
September, 1915, at which time we hope to be on 
the third floor of the new building, 1A and 1B will 
« bunched into one class known as the First Year: 
“Band 2A will be combined into one class known as 
he Second Year; 3B and 3A will be the Third Year: 
iB and 4A will be the Fourth Year, or Seniors. Pu- 
ils who graduate from the junior high school in 
nuary will pursue special work through the spring 
erm and take up regular school work in September 
ith the pupils who graduate from the junior high 
chool in May. This arrangement will enable us to 
ach the regular high school work with one-half the 
aching force we now have and will, at the same 
‘ime, give us a higher degree of efficiency and a sys 
complicated. With this organization we 
iall be able to introduce a commercial course and 
omestic arts without increasing our present teach- 
force. If we introduce physical training for 
th boys and girls and industrial education for boys, 
e shall have to employ two teachers in addition to 
hat we now have. 
The senior high school in September, 1915, will 
ive five sections with about thirty pupils to a sec- 
on. These sections will call for the services of five 
ichers—one for English, one for mathematics, one 
or history, one for languages, and one for science. 
iding a specialist for domestic arts and one for the 
mercial course, we will have seven teachers, the 


m less 
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same number we now have. With this curtailment 
of our present teaching force | hope we can see our 
way clear to employ a man for physical training and 
the supervision of play and a man for industrial edu- 
cation when we go into our new building. 

I am of the opinion, too, that we should introduce 
piano and chorus violin into both the junior and the 
senior high school and give credit for them in mak- 
ing up the eighteen units required for graduation. 
A small tuition fee could be charged to pay the 
teachers for this work. 

I am glad to say, in this connection, that the De- 
partment has partly promised to give us money suffi- 
cient to run a normal training class as a post-gradu- 
ate course. This would add a normal training 
teacher to our force without cost to us, and would 
vive our girls an opportunity to prepare themselves 
at home for teaching. After doing a year’s work in 
the normal training department, they would be en- 
titled to a high school training certificate. Further- 
more, it may be arranged for this work to be credited 
in our State normals. This would enable our gradu- 
ates to finish the State Normal Course in one year 
instead of two. 

This organization reduces our three ward schools 
to strictly primary schools, one for each ward. In 
these will be housed all pupils of the first, second, 
third, and fourth years. As far as possible they 
should be made models. With these as strictly pri- 
mary schools and with a junior and a senior high 
school in the new building offering courses in in- 
dustrial education, domestic arts, and in commerce 


in addition to the regular academic high school 
(course, we ought to get splendid results. 
GOOD WORK IN ACCOMAC 
Craddockville, April 1, 1915. 


Dear Mr. Joynes: 
The part of our school which at the beginning of 
the year was almost a wilderness we have made quite 
respectable. 
The members of our school and Ccivit 
been an invaluable aid in this work. 
Our league has in its treasury $40 at the present 
time, after having spent quite a great deal on the 
grounds and for things needed in the building In 
a few days we expect to order about four 
chairs for our auditorium, which we great!s 
Yours very truly, 
H. B. TRUITT, 


league have 


dozen 
need 


Principal 


SIXTH AND NINTH JOINT EDUCATIONAL CON 


FERENCE 


What proved to be the largest educational conter- 
ence, excepting those of the State Teachers’ Associa 
tion, ever held in Virginia, was the Sixth and Ninth 
District Joint Conference, held at the Radford State 
Normal School, East Radford, Va., March 11, 12, 13, 
1915. This conference was attended by 350 regis 
tered delegates, and possibly seventy-five special vis- 
itors. These educators came from the twenty coun- 
ties of the two districts and from Carroll and Gray- 
son counties of the Fifth District, or from a terri- 
tory covering more than one-fifth of the State. The 


attendance included school officials, superintendents, 
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and teachers from the graded schools and high 
schools and practically all of the colleges of this 


Women’s College, Virginia 
College, Roanoke 


Randolph-Macon 
Institute, 


section 


Polytechnic Roanoke 


Woman's College, Virginia College, Emory and 
Henry, Sullins, Intermont, Martha Washington, 
Stonewall Jackson, and others 

There were two outstanding features of the pro- 
gram—tirst, a selection of highly practical and up-to- 


second, a utilization almost exclu- 
sively of local talent In other words, the conference 
was a working assembly of the school people frem 
the two districts and of a few State officials. De- 
spite the fact that the speakers of the first evening, 
including the State Superintendent, were unable to 
be present, a most interesting evening’s program 
was arranged from the array of talent present. With 
fullness of ideas on the part of the speakers, every 
session was crowded with thought-provoking speeches 
and held the closest attention of large audiences for 
rather long sittings. 

Some of the topics presented in the general meet- 
ing, which elicited special attention on the part of 
the conference, were A High School Code of Ethics; 
State-wide Compulsory Education; Vocational Educa- 
tion; the Elimination of Formal Grammar trom the 


date topics: and 


Grades; Sanitation and Health: Teachers’ Efficiency 
Tested from the Standpoint of Scholarship, Moral 
and Personal Influence, and School Management: 


Courses of Science Best Suited for the Several 
Grades of High Schools; Value of Music as an Educa- 
tional Factor; Half the Period for Supervised Study: 
Spelling; and the Social Demand _ for 
Arithmetic. In respect to the last subject, Professor 
Avent, of the Radford Normal, distributed 10,000 
questionaires among the teachers, who will secure 
answers from the patrons of their schools and return 
them in thirty days to Professor Avent for analysis. 
The management realizing the close relation of the 
teacher’s profession to the various social, civic and 
moral activities of the State were glad to give place 
on the program to special speakers on these allied 
interests. Dr. Kahle, of the State Orphanage, pre- 
sented the opportunities that the teachers have to 
help make effective the home finding process for 
those unfortunate children from all communities who 
need social care. Mrs. M. M. Caldwell, president of 
the Virginia Association of Women’s Clubs, spoke of 
the obligation of the teachers in furthering the work 
of the clubs in securing better community environ- 
ment for the public schools, especially in the rural 
districts. Mr. W. C. MeCarty, special representative 


Simplified 


of the Y. M. C. A., spoke very effectively of the moral 
uplift work among the high schools of Southwest 


Virginia, which is being carried on most successfully 
under the direction of a few of the prominent edu- 
tors of that section. 

Prof. Chas. G. Maphis, of the University of Vir- 
ginia, gave an interesting talk on the old problem of 
correct English, illustrating the continued need of 
the closest attention to this subject by showing the 
complete disregard of the correct principles of Eng- 
lish, not only by the unprofessional, but even by the 
teacher. In this connection, attention was called to 
the activities of the Virginia English Teachers’ Or- 
ganization. Opportunity was given to the teachers 
present to become members of this branch of the 
State Association. Mr. J. H. Binford, Secretary of 
the State Teachers’ Association, gave a talk on the 
rapid growth of the Association, the present strength 
of it, and the possibility of work through it. He in- 
cidentally brought out the fact that there is a 100 
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per cent membership in the State Association on th; 
part of the counties and cities of the Sixth Con 
gressional District, and almost as good a record fro) 
the Ninth District. Superintendent R. C. Stearnes 
who was prevented from attendance at the opening 
meeting by special school business of the State Leg 
islature, was present for a large part of the confer 
ence, and on Friday evening addressed the confer 
ence, The theme of the Superintendent's talk was 
the co-operation of the teachers in all educational! 
work and the fostering of a professional spirit. Dr 
IK. N. Millidge and Miss Mary D. Pierce, of Farn 
Ville State Normal, were most acceptable speakers at 
the Saturday morning session. 

A very live discussion on A High School Code oj 
Ethics was given by Dr. E. B. Crooks, of Randolph 
Macon Woman's College. Dr. Crooks spoke in hearty 
approval of special school activities of high school 
pupils as a social and psychological necessity. H¢ 
argued that the high school age demands a large free 
dom for expression of the developing ideas. This 
was one of the most inspiring speeches of the entire 
conference, Following this discussion, a report by 
Superintendent F. B. Fitzpatrick, chairman of a com 
mittee of eight, was made, recommending a tentative 
code to be presented to the high schools of the dis 
trict for their consideration. This code was ap- 
proved by the conference. The special division of 
the high school teachers did not find time for a part 
of their program—Comparison of Administrative De 
vices—but at the suggestion of the president of the 
principal's division of the State Association, it was 
decided that a special conference for principals 
would be held in the summer, possibly at Lynchburg, 
June 18, 19. 

The opportuntiy for observing class room work in 
the grades, the high schools, and the Normal School 
of Radford was fully enjoyed by the visiting teachers 
It is indeed a rare privilege to observe in such effi- 
managed schools as those presided over by 
Superintendent J. P. Whitt and President J. P. Mé 
Connell. The pupils and teachers of these schools 
partook of the spirit of hospitality which character 
izes the Radford people and succeeded in making the 
visit of the teachers one to be remembered with 
pleasure. The citizens of the town most hospitably 
opened their homes for the entertainment of this 
host of teachers. 

It seemed to all who went through this conference 
that it was a large success, and that the opportunity 
presented to the teachers to hear instructive and in 
spiring discussions on the vital problems of their 
every-day work was possibly the best that many of 
them had ever enjoyed. The conference lacked the 
bigness of the State Conference, but was sufficientl) 
to generate the enthusiasm of the larger meet- 
ing. The benefit to this section from such a confer 
ence cannot be accurately calculated, but is it not 
through such meetings that the State of Virginia is 
making the rapid ascent in the educational scale that 
has marked her progress through the past decade? 

D. E. McQUILKIN, President Sixth District 
W. R. BOWERS, President Ninth District. 


ciently 


large 


GEOLOGIST IN CATAWBA VALLEY 
Salem, Va., April 16, 1915. 
Dr. Charles Schuchert, Dean of the Graduate 
School of Yale University, and one of the most emi 
nent geologists of America, will arrive in Salem nex 
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-ek to make a special study of the unusual geologi- 
formations recently discovered in the Catawba 
lley by Prof. S. L. Powell, Professor of Geology in 
oanoke College. During the past year Professor 
owell has been making a special study of the 
ology of the Catawba Valley, and as a result of his 
vestigations and publications a widespread interest 
the Ordovician formations of this region has been 
oused among American geologists. In recognition 
his work and discoveries in geology, the American 
\ssociation for the Advancement of Science re- 
ently elected Professor Powell to the rank of a Fel- 
ow in that body. 

Besides Dr. Schuchert, who brings with him an 
ssistant, other distinguished geologists are planning 
o visit the Catawba Valley in the near future for a 
tudy of its rich geological formations. 

D. B. WELSH. 


LARGE 


PEOPLE TO HAVE 
TION 





COLORED EXPOSI- 


The Negro Historical and Industrial Association 
vill hold an Exposition in this city from July 4tn 
to August 4th of the present year to commemorate 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Emancipation Procla- 
mation and the achievements of the colored race 
since that date. President Wilson expects to attend 
ihe Exposition; Congress voted an appropriation of 
$55,000 towards its support. President Giles B. Jack- 
son writes as follows to Superintendent R. C 
Stearnes in regard to the important gathering: 

“We place more emphasis upon the word achieve- 
ment, because it is our purpose to show the worid 
the marvelous progress that has been made by the 
Negro in the past fifty years, and especially in Vir- 
vinia. Secondly, the Negro pays tax on thirty-four 
million, seven hundred and forty-three thousand, six 
hundred and fifty-six dollars ($34,743,656) worth of 
real and personal property, as is shown by the Audi- 
tor’s report, and owns church and school property, 
without tax, to the amount of twenty million dollars 
($20,000,000), making a total of his achievements in 
the past fifty years of fifty-four million, seven hun- 
dred and forty-three thousand and six hundred and 
fiftv-six dollars ($54,743,656). He could not have 
made such rapid strides without the aid of the white 
people, who have contributed so liberally to his edu- 
cation. 

“We will not exhibit any live stock or agriculture, 
but we are especially anxious to get exhibits from 
schools and colleges throughout the country, and so 
far we are making great success in listing the vari- 
ous ones for exhibition. 

“July 15th has been set aside for ‘Virginia Day. 
President Wilson has promised his presence, if not 
at the opening, some other day during the existence 
if the Exposition. We have, therefore, fixed “Vir- 
zinia Day” as the day most appropriate for his pres- 
ence, and unless something unforeseen happens, he 
will be seen here on that day. Our Association will 
ay for the shipping and returning of all the ex- 
hibits, hence the exhibitors will be put to no trouble 
whatever in bearing the cost of the same. Premiums, 
medal and other evidences of superiority will be 
awarded in plans to be worked out before the close 
if the Exposition. 

“Among the literary exhibits, we will display the 
Industrial History of the Negro Race in the United 
States. This is the only book that has been written 
by colored authors and accepted by three State 


Boards of Education as text book for Negro schools. 
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I refer to Virginia, West Virginia and North Caro- 
lina. This, of itself, is a wonderful exhibit to be put 
on in connection with the literary exhibits, which 
exhibits will be a great feature.” 


COLORED SCHOOLS OF MATHEWS AND MID- 
DLESEX HOLD SUCCESSFUL FAIRS. 


On April 9th more than five hundred colored school 
patrons of Mathews county assembled at the Court- 
house to participate in the School Fair exercises. 

There were addresses by Superintendent E, C. Per- 
cifull; Rev. Mr. Graham, of Phoebus; J. H. Binford, 
of Richmond, and Professor Jenks, of Hampton In- 
stitute. Miss Jenkins, at the head of the canning 
club work for colored citizens, and Mrs. Lavinia 
Hudgins, county worker, contributed largely to the 
success of the fair, as did Mr. Alex Lewis, one of the 
teachers of the county. 

On April 10th there was a tremendous outpouring 
of the colored patrons of Middlesex at Saluda to take 


part in the School Fair exercises. Over a thousand 
persons were present, and crowds were streaming 
through the Courthouse all day inspecting the ex- 


cellent exhibit of industrial work. 

The speakers of the occasion were J. H. Binford, 
of the Department of Education; Professor Jenks, of 
Hampton; Superintendent E. C. Percifull, and Law- 
yer T. C. Walker, of Gloucester county. 





SCHOOL LEVIES IN LOUISA 


In addition to routine work transacted by the 
board of supervisors of Louisa county on April the 
12th the following steps were taken: 

It was ordered that Hon. Frank T. West attend 
the Virginia Health sessions to be held at Lexington 
May 11, 12 and 15 as the county’s representative. 


Mr. James H. Quisenberry was again appointed 
county demonstrator. The important matter of 


fixing the county taxes for the year was discussed at 
length, and below will be found this year’s appor- 
tionment, with last year’s for comparison. 


Levy for 1914. 


"EO TED FUR oc kssk wes crvciveccels OO 
General fund ...... ccc ccc 10 
New courthouse .............. 05 
MEDS Sxeigc ce oan ca exawie os 20 


(Jackson district 30 
County schools 


cents) 


Shae sina Ree wwe 10 
Dimtrict SCROGIS ...........<.. 20 
I ataetae os a Nea $1 30 


Under the segregation plan, the State retains 10 
cents for schools, but releases 25 cents on the hun- 
dred, which went to the State last vear, which 
amount will be collected this year and be distributed 
for county purposes as follows: 


Levy for 1915 


Te the Btete .....ccccsscvccse 10 
ee i 50 
New courthouse .............. 05 
EE aS. wineries 271 
(Jackson district 3714 cents) 

COURTY BOROUID oo... ces cccccaes 12% 
District schoole ...........65 25 


B04 
NEWS FROM NORFOLK COUNTY 

Friday, April th, is quite an eventful day for 
the | | t her | atrons of the colored 
schools of Norto oul The occasion was the an- 
nual ¢ i t Brigh 1 School, in Western Branch 
District, of the cookit ewing and manual training 
WoO! ot a of the Olored schools. The exhibits 
were ¢ ey onal vod and reflected much credit on 
both pupi nd teacher They were arranged by 
grade in the eight roo of the building and pre 
sented a tive appearance They received very 
favorable col ents from the large number who saw 
then Among the eakers were several from. the 
faculty of t lal tol stitute 

Assistance from tl Jeane Fund and the Colored 
School 1 ovement Leagues make it possible foi 
the distri ool hoards to employ five industrial 
teacher 7) pervise tl work in all of the col 
ored s ) Ol th ount Unusual interest l 
manifested y tl ipils, teachers and patron 
Last ( Colored School Improvement 
Leagues raised $1,263.74 for extending the term, 
school i rovement and industrial work The 
amount that is being raised for the present one will 
exceed that 

The tota i1rollment in the colored schools last 
session was 4,610 It has materially increased this 
session, and will probably reach 5,000 

A. H. FOREMAN, 


Division Superintendent 


PRINCIPALS’ MEETING 


1. All principals of Virginia public schools, both 
male and female, are ordially and urgently ré 
quested to attend the meeting 

2. The appointment of delegates is not required, 


are eligi 
deliberations 


schools 


and 


since all the principals of Virginia 
ble to take part in the discussions 
of the meeting 

+. Formal or 
necessary, as the 
business like and 

$. Some of the 


not especially 
be of a 


prepared addresses are 
the meeting is to 
al character 

the meeting 


work of 
practi 


objects of 


are, to per- 
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fect a more effective and vital organization ot 
principals of the State; to bring them into 
touch with each other, and to magnify the profess 
of teaching, 


CiOse 


>». Among the various questions or topics to recej 
special consideration and discussion are the fol 
ing: How to induce young men and women of 
highest types of ability and scholarship to ma 


teaching their life-long work, 


6. For what length of time should principal: 
appointed? What are their legal responsibilities? 
\hat authority do they really possess? 

(. What are the best means by which the wisdo 


experience of the principals of Vin 
utilized in the improvement of the 
the State? 
What do the principals of 
stand for as an organization? 


efficiency and 
Inla inayV be 
lic schools of 
Virginia schools 
, Anything? 


real 
So 
thing or nothing? 

Ss. Judic and injudicious 
Should corporal punishment De 
hould be with incorrigibles? 

% Duties of the principal to his 
himself, school officials, and 


punishment 
abolished ? Wha 


> 


ious school 
aone 
teacher 
his fellow-prir 


pupils, 

patrons, 

cipals 
10. Some mistakes being made in the 

Virginia, 

a discussion of the various subjects the prin 

resolutions, will place their cor 


publi 
schools ot 

After 
cipals as a body, by 


victions or conclusions upon record. 

Let the spirit of the meeting be co-operative and 
fraternal. The teachers should constitute the grand 
est brotherhood on earth, with sympathy and har 
mony in all the ranks. Let our discussions be fre: 
frank, and courteous, with antagonism toward non: 
but imbued with the spirit of helpfulness toward thi 


who are extending 
our Virginia boys 


the State 
thousands of 


teachers of 
hand to 


officers and 
a helping 
and girls 

The following gentlemen 
liver practical and helpful addresses: Superintend 
ent of Public Instruction R. C. Stearnes, Superin 
tendent Harris Hart, Algar Woolfolk, president Vir 
ginia State Teachers’ Association, and Dr. Charles G 
Maphis. 


will be present and dé 


AVELY 


ROBT. SN 
f Principals 


President Department o 


Our Letter Bor 


TIME OF DAY FOR COMMENCEMENT 


Editor Journal 


At what time of day ought a local commencement 
to be held? That depends upon the purpose of the 
commencement If it is only to honor the graduates 


and entertain their parents, one time of the day is 
probably as good as another. But if you want your 
commencement occasion to be the carrier of a mes- 


of education to the hearts of parents who seem 
somewhat indifferent as to their children’s continued 
stimulate to 


sage 


high school education, if you want to 

higher and more education the boys and girls who 
are yet to graduate, who may be now in the grades 
or in the lower years of the high school, you want 


to have your commencement exercises, your gradua 
tion exercises at a time of day when they all can and 
will be commencements are held in 
the day hall half full of people; others are 


present Some 


with the 


held at night and the house is packed. No one 
doubts that the effect upon the community is tremen 
dously greater when you have the people there, espe 
cially those people who have little ambition for thei! 


children. Study your community, and put youl 
graduation exercises at the time, whether day 0! 
night, when all the people will be present to be 


stimulated by sight of graduating boys and girls and 
to be instructed by the commencement speaker. 
Radford Normal, April 12, 1915. 


JOS. E. AVENT 


THE EXPENSES OF SPEAKERS 
Editor Journal: 

The question was recently asked as to what prope! 
courtesy called for in the way of expenses of speal 
ers whom you have invited to speak at your com 
mencement, Or patrons’ day, or other public exercises 
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you have the management. The reply 


which 
ziven that courtesy certainly obligated the per- 


in charge to inquire of the visiting speaker 
ther he would accept reimbursement for his ex- 
es, whether the latter accepted it or not. It hap- 
that such speakers as vou esteem worth having 
ak for you are the recipients of a large number 
ills to speak. In such cases, the item of ex- 
amounts to a considerable sum, and 
e are very few who have any kind of fund for 
elling expenses. If a person is so poor a speaker 
he gets very few calls to speak, why that person 
do not want any way. 
Of course, these expenses may be met in different 
Some schools have a commencement enter- 
ment with admission fee charged with which to 
commencement expenses (diplomas, medals, cer- 
ites, expenses of speakers, etc.) Again, if the 
er is entertained at the home of a citizen, hotel 
enses are eliminated, thus leaving only railroad 
to provide. But the point we are making, if a 
rson is worth having at all for a speaker, after 
viting him to leave his home and work to serve 
mu, he is worthy of having his expenses of the 
» reimbursed. Ms ae 


es soon 


LEVIES AND PERCENTAGES 
ditor Jorunal, 
| am enclosing a list showing counties having S5c. 
more total local levy, 35c. or more total school 
and not less than 31 per cent. of total devoted 
o the public school system. 
This table may help some superintendent to get 
school levies increased if you will publish it in 
our Journal, I am, Very truly yours, 
Cc. W. DICKINSON, JR., 
Division Superintendent. 
Cartersville, Va. 








Zé 3: 3 

60 ae rd 

=3 x | 30 
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NAME OF COUNTY .— 2 <-5 
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Prince Georgwe ......... 107 14 11 
Rappahannock ......... ST 35 1 
UNE cc sp cage anaews 35 17 yo 
Se ee 121 16 38 
ee Pee ee ee S7 1) Th 
RUOCKDTIGEE. 2 ..045s0c00 106 42 $1) 
ROCKINGEAM ...4.055008 93 38 1] 
I See ak. wae Snes 110 41) 36 
Shenandoah .........s.- 85 38 15 
NE ec hoary eee 161 at) 31 
Southampuwm ..0.0....2 oY $2 17 
i) Se Ce ee 104 4 17 
PINE ocr iio eb hc eae atk 121 44 6 
oe 124 14 6 
WOSRIRRUON, 2... ccc cecas 53 De ’ 
Westmoreland ......... 112 15 10 
| On ere eee 107 4 1h 
mee een rereae! 117 nO { 


News Notes and Visits of Superintendents 


MARCH REPORTS 


Work in Accomac county is moving along satisfac- 
rily. In some white schools and a large majority 
colored schools the term has been extended by 
mtributions from the patrons. 
G. G. JOYNES, Supt. 
Ss MS 
The schools of Alexandria city have done _ well 
iring the past month. The attendance has been 


usually good for this season of the vear with the 
ception of the high school, which has been affected 
mewhat by a number of mild cases of gripjie. 


The 





High School Literary Society gave their annual pub- 
lic entertainments on March 25th and 26th, which 
was greatly enjoved by two very large audiences 


The work on the new high school building is about 
to be commenced, 
W. H. SWEENEY, Supt 
Sw © 
It can be seen at a glance that the paid 
by the taxpayers will be the same, but out of the 
25 cents on the hundred which the county gains the 
general fund is benefited 10 cents, roads 7!. cents, 
county schools 2!. cents, and district schools 5 cents. 
FRANK T. WEST. 


total to be 
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March 


every 


month from 
Alexandria county. Medical in 
The new Ballston School was 
$23,000. The activities of our 
small schools were very this month. The 
Hume School of teachers, through the Junior 
League, purchased a $75 Victrola, and the little peopie 
are now enjoying music, The Carne, another 
two-room school, is rejoicing at winning one of the 
ten moving picture machines recently given away by 
the Washington The machine is valued at 
$175, and was won in spirited competition with about 


unusually good school 
standpoint in 
spection begun 


completed at a cost of 


Was all 


Was 


successful 


two 


good 


Post 


fifty schools in Virginia, Maryland and the District 
of Columbia W. T. HODGES, Supt. 
4 . 
In Amherst county, several new schools will be 


opened during the month of April, for which I was 
not able to procure properly certificated teachers 
during the session. The attendance of the schools 
has kept up well; better than usual this spring. The 
schools are doing well, and as will be seen from 
other portions of this report, I spent a large part of 
the month visiting, going practically over nearly the 
whole count) C. L. SCOTT, Supt. 


4 4 4 


The weather glorious, sunshine bright, colds and 
grip disappearing, the three months pupils have left; 
the schools are on the home stretch; the visiting of 
schools is a pleasure; the perplexities of the earlier 


part of the session settled, or gotten rid of for the 
session, bright faced and smiling teachers welcome 
you; busy, happy children greet you, vacation is 


turning up. April and May are truly the Golden Age 
of the school session. The city folks have had it on 
us for some months, but it is our time now, 

JOHN WASHINGTON, Supt. 


. © 


We have been able to raise through school and 
civic leagues $3,845 for the improvement of schools 
in Floyd county this year. The high school at Floyd 
raised $265 and purchased a Larfargue piano. The 


Carthage Graded School Civic League purchased an 
organ for their school and some other equipment, 
which amounted to over $100. The league also 
raised funds to extend the term of the school three 
months, making a nine months’ term. Through or- 
ganized community efforts $1,500 has been’ con- 


tributed for the imprevement of school conditions at 


Willis. The remainder of the $3,845 has been raised 
for the purchase of libraries and general improve- 
ment of school conditions throughout the county. 
I have not been able to visit many schools this 
month on account of illness in my family. 
I. LL. EPPERLY, Supt. 
4 4 x 


The high schools in Giles county are doing excel- 


lent work and will close out the term in advance of 
last vear. The interest and attendance in the one 
and two-room schools, I regret to say, has not been 
very good in this month. The co-operation of the 


patrons is awfully needed. Teachers are generally 
blamed for a great deal more than they deserve. In 
my judgment one of the greatest problems confront- 
ing the educational forces of Virginia tS-day is the 
one and two-room school 


R. HH. 


FARRIER, Supt. 
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has greatly reduced the 
Gloucester county for March. Our effort to have a 
full seven months’ term for all single and doubk 
room schools will be crowned with success, Ou; 
people have responded nobly to school extension 
The State’s contribution for special extension of ou 
elementary schools has been with us one of the most 
popular moves for a long time. Never less than 
seven months’ term is now a fixed purpose. Our 
boards have also determined for improvement to 
meet health conditions as demanded by the State 
board of Health. R. A. FOLKES, Supt 
. | 

The schools of Nelson county made good progress 
during the month. The number of pupils enrolled 
exceeds the number enrolled in March, 1914, by 364, 
and the daily average attendance is in excess of that 
for the same month last year by 345. The roads 
being good, I was able to cover, considerable territory 
in visitation of schools. 


Sickness attendance in 


3. 

Ss 6S OOM 
The school board of Norfolk city is requesting the 
council to appropriate $35,000 for a twelve-roem 
colored school and $200,000 for a white high school 
for males. We opened a colored night school, eight 


HARRIS, Supt 


rooms, 376 enrolled. R. A. DOBIE, Supt 
S&S © & 
With the help which we are receiving from our 


school and civic leagues in Northampton county, we 


will be able to run most of our white schoo's nine 
months and the colored schools seven months or 
more. E. G. TANKARD, Supt. 


eS MS oS 


At the regular spring meeting of the county school 
board of Pittsylvania, held at Chatham, March 29, 
1915, the superintendent in an earnest appeal for an 
increase of rate for benefit of schools, was unani- 
mously requested by said board to ask the board of 
supervisors to transfer to county school fund of each 
school district in county ten cents of the twenty-five 
cents rate to be transferred under the segregation 
act of the General Assembly. This request, by ©co- 
operation of county treasurer, was accordingly 
acceded to and adopted by the board of supervisors 
at their meeting held at Chatham a few days there 
after, to-wit, April 5, 1915. An increase of rate of ten 
cents in three school districts for district school pur 
poses was enjoined upon the superintendent to pre 
sent to and secure approval of the board of super 
visors. This measure did not meet with present 
success, but may do so at a future meeting of latter 
body. The session of 1914-1915 has been prosperous 
in all important respects. 

F. B. WATSON, Supt 
MS SS 

There has been a great deal of sickness in Princ: 

William county during the month of March. 
GE9). G. TYLER, Supt 
4 a4 4 

Work is progressing favorably on our $43,000 hig! 
school building in Pulaski, and contracts will soo! 
be let for some new rural buildings. 


E. L. DARST, Supt 

. -<© 
“Health Day” and “Clean-up Day” have been ge! 
erally observed in Southampton county with exces 
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it results. Under the direction of the colored in- 
strial teacher $1,168.04 has been raised during the 
ssion for improvement to colored schools. Like 
other counties in planting time, Southampton’s 
hools are beginning to show a decrease in attend- 
ce, G. L. H. JOHNSON, Supt. 
. | 
fhe First District Teachers’ Meeting, held at the 
~jate Normal School of Fredericksburg March 25th 
the 27th, had a fine attendance of teachers from 
Spotsylvania and quite a number from Stafford also; 
Stafford is in the Eighth District. The school boards 
the two counties were in attendance and held 
cetings in the interest of the schools, making esti- 
mates of funds needed to operate and improve the 
hools the ensuing year. The officials of this fine 
state institution did everything possible to render 
le meeting a success, and that they entirely suc- 
veded is the general opinion of all present. 
JAMES ASHBY, Supt. 
SS © 
suilding for Industrial Home for colored school 
presented by College of William and Mary. Lot is 
being purchased by school board and building will 
be moved thereon. Colored league will contribute 
over $200 to improvement. The school fair for pe- 
ninsular counties and Williamsburg promises to be 
inuch the largest and most successful yet held. In- 
terest is high and exhibits apparently much more 
iumerous than before. 
H. E. BENNETT, Supt. 
Ss © 
Cases of excessive enrollment will always occur in 
bedford county, which has a large proportion of ten- 
ant farmers, who, moving almost yearly, cannot be 
provided for without the overcrowding at times. 
C. M. ABBOTT, Supt. 
S ff 
Detention at home for several days on account of 
sickness, three days’ attendance on the Fourth Con- 
zressional District Teachers’ Association meeting, 
and a business visit to the Department of Public 
Instruction consumed most of the time that should 
have been available during the month for visiting 
the schools of Brunswick county. 
R. LEE CHAMBLISS, Supt. 
SS © ff 
School work in Grayson county is good.’ One and 
1wo-room extension has helped Grayson more than 
any other school legislation. 
G. F. CARR, Supt. 
& © 
We had the honor of having with us at Newport 
News this month the following distinguished guests: 
lion. R. C. Stearnes, Superintendent of Public In- 
truction; Dr. H. L. Smith, President of Washington 
ind Lee University; Mr. J. L. Randall, of the Inte- 
rior Department, Bureau of Education, Washington, 
I). C., and Tom Farmer. Visits by such men as these 
ire inspirational, E. W. HUFFMAN, Supt. 
S&S © 
Whooping cough and measles made the average 
aily attendance of Princess Anne county smaller 
han it otherwise would have been. 
O. B. MEARS, Supt. 
SS OS 
In the counties of Warwick and York, we had the 
leasure of having with us Mr. J. B. Terrell, of the 
Department of Public Instruction. The State In- 
pectors are welcome visitors, and we are glad to 
have them visit our schools. 
A. J. RENFORTH, Supt. 


The Halifax County Institute of white teachers 
was held March 5th. Although a rainy day, it was 
well attended; 106 teachers present. Professor Ma- 
phis and State Inspector Lincoln were with us and 
added very much to its unusual success. Professor 
Binford visited with the superintendent one high 
school, five graded schools and three one-room 
schools, addressing at each a large attendance of 
patrons. His visits are truly inspiring and promo- 
tive of great good. The month of March was a re- 
cord-breaking month, the superintendent making 
seventy visits to schools, attending one county in- 
stitute of teachers and one county school board meet- 
ing and four board meetings—making during the 
month twenty-six working days. 

H. J. WATKINS, Supt. 
& a J oe 

Sickness and death in family prevented much 
activity on the part of the superintendent of Bath 
and Highland counties. : 

BRUCE R. RICHARDSON, Supt. 


a, | 
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=] Vocational and Moral Guidance 


By JKSSE BuTTRICK DAVIS 


Priacipal of the Central High School and Vocational Director, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


297 Pages $1.25 


lis book is the result of several years’ experimentation and study of the problems relating 
to the vocational and moral guidance of young people, and will be found suggestive of ways and 
means to meet a few of the perplexing demands that modern conditions are making upon the 
publie schools. It reeognizes the practical as well as the theoretical aspects of the subject, and out- 
lines actual methods of procedure—with definite suggestions from public-school teachers, librarians, 
and Y. M. C. A. secretaries who have done the work. 


Some of the Problems Treated 


Choosing a Vocation in Life, Applying Vocational Aim to the Curriculum, Teaching Ethics, 
\(iministering Social Activities in the High School, Securing Interest and Originality in Fnglish 
Composition, Organizing a Voeation Bureau, Enforcing Compulsory Education Laws, Placing the 
Product of the Public Schools, Helping the Misfit to Find Himself. 


=| GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 


70 Fifth Avenue - . - New York 
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THE WORLD BOOK CORNER 
THE RITCHIE-CALDWELL series | | Washington and Lee University 














on Hygiene, Sanitation, and Physiology has just been 


adopted for seven years’ use in the public schools FOUNDED AND ENDOWED BY 


of Virginia GEORGE WASHINGTON 
rhe series is the work of John W. Ritchie. 
Protessor of Biology in the College of William ADMINISTERED BY ROBERT E. LEE 


and Mary, and Joseph S. Caldwell, Professor 
of Plant Physiology in the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute Situated in the unrivaled Valley of 


PRIMER OF HYGIENE by John W. Ritchie and Virginia, with its lofty traditions and 
Joseph S. Caldwell: for grades 4 and 5 


PRIMER OF SANITATION AND PHYSIOLOGY by 
John W. Ritchie: for grades 6 and 7 


HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY by John W. Ritchie: for 
grade 8 and high schools and gathers to its campus a select 


| LABORATORY MANUAL FOR USE WITH HUMAN student-body from 35 States and 
| PAYSIOLOGY by Carl Hartman, Adjunct Pro- 
fessor of Zoology, University of Texas 


inspiring memories, it gives a 20th 
Century training amid the social 
culture of Old Virginia at its best, 





foreign countries. For Catalogue, 


Crc., address: 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY PRESIDENT HENRY LOUIS SMITH 
YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


| CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS MANILA LEXINGTON, a ~ . . VIRGINIA 























Do You Know a Superior Summer School Faculty? 


Agriculture. K.C. Davis. Ph.D. W. L. Hutchinson, M.S. L. R. Neel, B.S,, J. L. Randall, MS., Edwin H. Scott. M.S. 

Biology. K. A. Budington, A.M .C. 0. Chambers, Ph.I). 

Chemistry. H. bk. Cude. A.M., W. H. Hollinshead, D.Sc., J. H. Yoe, M.S. 

Classical Languages. L. |’. Chamberlayne, Ph.D. C. E. Little. Ph.D... Eugene Tavenner. A.M .H,.C. Tolman. Ph I) 

Economics. Alexander EK. Cance, Ph.D., John Lee Coulter, Ph.D., Gus W. Dyer, Ph.D. 

Education. Carter Alexander. Ph... Thomas Alexander. A-B Eugene Clyde Brooks, A.B.. Corinne Brown. A M., 
lletty 8S. Browne, Sy bil Browne, A.B., Katherine Dopp, Ph... Fletcher B. Dresslar, Ph.D., Marion Hanckel, Cornelius J. 
Hleatwole. A.M., Paul W. Horn, A.M., Frances Jenkins, Margaret Lemon, Charles A. McMurry, Ph.I)., Joseph Roemer. 
\ B. William F. Russell, Ph.D.. William Knox Tate, A.M. 

Geography. Mary Dopp, M.S., Harold B. Ward, B.D. 

Home Economics (Cynthia Baucom, Ada M. Field. A.M.. Clara Hasslock, A M. Blanche B®. Hyde, B.S.. Maria W. 
Hilliard. Margaret Lowry, Laura Gladvs McGill. Ola Powell. Mary Rose A.B.. M.N.Straughn. Ph.D.. Eliza 1. Thompson 
Flora M. Thurston, Margaret Whittemore, BS., Betty Lyles Wilson. 

Forty-nine additional names could not be given for lack of space. 


Summer School will consist practically of a double ordinary summer school. A student can, therefore, attend 
ummer school from June 17 to July 23, or from July 24 to August 28. orhe may attend bothterms. Students may register 
for 3 courses in each term, thus gaining 9 units credits in one term. or IS units in two terms Thus one-third of a college 
ear’s work may be accomplished 
Country teachers should note especially that a demonstration rural school, in addition to a demonstration 
kindergarten and city grammar schoo!, will be conducted by Mrs. Hletty S. Browne. Principal of the Farm Schoo!, Rock 
Hill, S. C.. under the general direction of Prof. W. K. Tate. A number of special courses dealing with rural problems 
vill be given in connection with this demonstration work. 
Two extra scholarships for the summer quarter will be awarded by the State Supt. of Education of each of the 
southern States. Write him for particulars. 


George Peabody College for Teachers 


Nashville, Tenn. 
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Don’t Fail on Virginia History Examination! 


(Questions and Answers to the Last Seventeen State 


, 6S ’ dell 
Draper’s ‘Sanitary 
Examinations Carefully Compiled from Leading ‘Texts 


Adjustable Window Shades er for Busy Teachers. Excellent 


Supplementary Work for Pupils in History. 





VIRGINIA INDEPENDENCE 
INDIANS NORTHWEST TERRITORY 
lead the market for REVOLUTION INFLUENCE 
GOVERNMENT AMERICA 
. in| i ility All teachers should provide themselves with this 
S ervice, Adjustability, work. Theessential facts of Virginia History condensed 
7 to meet present day needs. 
and Wearing Properties. Especially prepared for Summer School Teachers. 


Price, Twenty-five cents postpaid. 
(Address: GEORGE W. GUY, Box 381, Hampton, Virginia 








Ask the schools who 


use them and you will Clyde W. Saunders 


find that we have thous- 
Printer and Publisher 


ands of satisfied custo- 


12th and Cary St., Richmond, Va. 


mers. 








Pat. Jan. 8, '07 


Write for sample today atone CHICAGO | 
a ° See ese | 
: Teachers Wanted. _— Positions Waiting. 


Luther 0. Draper Shade Company, | | xo’. trates decd Web ase vacant 
we cannot fill, 


SPICELAND, INDIANA. Pee ee ee ea 

















fl PLACING AGENCY FOR TEACHERS 
) __ Business Men's Clearing House; DENVER 


Investigates and Recommends Teachers for all Departments of School and College Work 
©ROGRESSIVE AND PROFESSIONAL METHODS 
Established 1903 We have filled more than 8000 positions 


We Cover the Entire West and South. Southern Office, Albany, Georgia. 











THE-BREWER-TEACHER’S-AGENCY Poon0s oeieetcnewien reacu- 
ERS, PRINCIPALS and SUPERINTENDENTS. Write for our free booklet. 
AUDITORIU BUILDING CHICAGO, WLLINOIS 

















ALBERT YOU WANTED THAT POSITION 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY Did you getit? tn “Teacbingasa Business” you may find the 
reason why. This booklet is suggested by our own observations 
estern Ufic of thirty years of the successes and tailures of applications 


r) 
Realty Bldg., Spokane, Wash IT TELLS HOW. Sent free. 623 South Wabash Avenue. Chicago. 











} Chicago 414-416 Steinway Hall 

B. F. HET¢ 4 Teachers Agency Baltimore Md. Munsey .Bidg 
New York, N Y. Flatiron Bidg 

am ) Kansas City. Mo. * New York Life Bidg 

Spokane, Wash. Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 


The Agency with the Short Understandable Contract. ( year 











A good position for an ad. Why not send it in? 
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Summer Session, June 2i—August 4 


(Agricultural and Mechanical College) 


BLACKSBURG, VIRGINIA 


Degree courses in Agriculture, Appliei Biology, Horticulture, Agricultural 
Engineering, Preparatory Veterinary Medicine, Applied Chemistry, Chemical 
Engineering, Metallurgy and Metallography, Applied Geology, Civil Engineering, 
Mechanical Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Mining Engineering.  Fifty- 


three Instructors, Thoroughly Equipped Shops, Laboratories and Barns. 


Entrance requirements fourteen units. Specified: In English, three units; 


in Mathematics, two and a half units; in History, two units: Optional, six and a 
half units. Steam heating and electric lights in dormitories and buildings. Pure 
water, regularly tested by college bacteriologist, in all college buildings and in 
town. Library 20,000 volumes. Farm of 1,100 acres. Military training under 
officer detailed by the U. S. Army. 


Two Year Short Coarse in Agriculture, Short Course in Dairying 
and Farmers’ Winter Course 


Total cost for session of nine months, including tuition and other fees, board, 
washing, uniforms, medical attendance, etc., $281.25. Cost to Virginia 
students, $256.75. 


The next session opens Wednesday, September 22, 1915. 


J.D. EGGLESTON, 
President 


Write to the Registrar for catalog. 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
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VIRGINIA MILITARY. INSTITUTE 


Lexington, Virginia 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


The attention of all who are interested in education is respectfully 
called to the special advantages now offered by the Virginia Military 
Institute. Among these advantages are: 


I. ITs DISTINCTIVE MILITARY SYSTEM. This has secured for it the 
name of the ‘‘West Point of the South.’’ It tends to muscular development 
and physical health by an enforced regularity in food, sleep and exercise. 
It creates habits of promptitude, order, discipline and subordination. It 
fosters self-reliance and force of personal character by removing all extraneous 
distinctions, and casting each youth, whatever his antecedent circumstances, 
on his own individual responsibility. It is equal, uniform and wholesomely 
restraining, without rigor. 


II. ITS DISTINCTIVE ACADEMIC CURRICULUM. This embraces the 
study of English, French or Spanish, German or Latin, history, mathe- 
matics, physics, geology, mineralogy, mechanics, surveying, chemistry, 
drawing, business law, political science. 


IIf. IS TECHNICAL SCIENTIFIC COURSES AND COURSE OF LIBERAL 
ARTS. Provision is made for the members of the Second Class to elect 
between the courses of civil engineering, of analytical and applied chemistry, 
of electrical engineering and of liberal arts. These courses are of two years 
duration and the scientific courses are illustrated by continuous field and 
laboratory practice. The degrees of B S. or B. A. are conferred upon all 
graduates. 


IV. ITS DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION : namely, the divid- 
ing of classes into sections, whereby the students are accurately graded, and 
each secures a share of the personal attention of the instructor. The suc- 
cess of the educational work of the school turns largely on this method. 


V. Its EconoMy. The expenses are: for Virginia cadets $325, 
for State cadets $165 a year. This estimate includes tuition, board, fuel 
and lights, washing, room rent, medical attendance of the most careful 
character, clothing, books, stationery and all necessary expenses, and falls 
below that of any institution of like grade in this country. This estimate is 
exclusive of outfit, and must be understood as an average for the entire term, 
the first year being of necessity the most costly. 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


Superintendent. 





























SCHOOL DESKS MADE IN THE SOUTH 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


OPERA CHAIRS, 
BLACKBOARDS, 
WINDOW SHADES, 
TEACHERS’ DESKS, 
TEACHERS’ CHAIRS, 
DISINFECTANT, 
SWEEPING FIBRE, 
SLATED CLOTH, 
BOOK CASES, 
LIQUID SLATING, 
MAPS, GLOBES, CRAYON, 
ERASERS, FLOOR OIL, INK 


The Southern Desk Co. 


Hickory, N. C. 























Box 337 


























Superintendents and Teachers! 


Institute Instruction For Teaching Agriculture 
Plan Now for Next Year 


What to Teach :—Teach Boys and Girls instead of Subjects. Teach in 
terms of the child’s life. The analysis of an ear of corn is as interesting 
as the analysis of a complex sentence. 

Illustrative Material: — Charts, lantern slides, lectures, stencils, booklets, patterns for 
fly traps, rag doll seed testers, and for fireless cookers will help wonderfully in getting 
your district to understand the value of the common things about them, and will also 
help to develop good citizens. 

Anyone Can Use It:—Agricultural Colleges, School Superintendents, High School and 
Rural School Teachers, Chambers of Commerce, County Demonstrators, and Chautauqua 
Lecturers— the “‘slip of a girl” just beginning to study about agriculture, and the College 
Professor who has made a specialty of the subject—are using this material for live, 
aggressive work in Agriculture and Health. 


Your County Should Lead the State 


You Should Lead Your County:—-One county superintendent put on a_thirty-day 
Alfalfa Campaign. Copies of the Alfalfa lecture were sent to thirty of the best schools 
of the county and a series of meetings planned. Patrons and pupils of other schools 
met at the nearest Center and so the entire county was covered. 

Subjects: — Poultry, Flies, Weeds, Live Stock, Aifalfa, Soils, Diversification, Why Teach 
Agriculture—There is a Chart for each of these subjects and the lecture book tells briefly 
the vital facts about that subject in a way that every one in the audience gets the point 
and keeps it. 

Lantern Slides: — Same subjects and same terms. 

Sample Free: -— Sample chartlet on any subject you select from the above list will be 
sent you free, if you mention this journal. 











International Harvester Co. of New Jersey 
Agricultural Extension Department 
Harvester Bldg. Chicago 


14 BS SES Ss 





Patrons Interested In The Work 
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Adopted for Use in Virginia 


FARM LIFE READERS 


Duncan Evans Duncan 


The State of Virginia has placed these books on the firstsupplementary list. Available 
for use in all rural schools. 
The State of Tennessee has adopted these books for exclusive basal use for five years. 
The State of Alabama has adopted these books for supplementary use. 
Tke State of Georgia lias adopted these books for supplementary use. 
The State of South Carolina has adopted these books for supplementary use. 
Two books for intermediate grade use, possessing true literary merit, emphasizing the attractions of 
country life, dignifying agriculture, and suggesting the fundamentals of progressive farming. 


PROGRESSIVE ROAD TO READING 


Barchill Ettinger Shimer 


4 method series which has made a phenomenal record. Ideal story-telling readers which combine 
real literature with a simple, definite phonetic plan. 


Seven readers in the series, together with Manual, Perception, Phrase and Phonetic Element Cards. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 























Adopted for SUPPLEMENTARY READING by the STATE of VIRGINIA 


STORY HOUR READERS 


\ most attractive new series, admirably adapted for supplementary reading purposes. The stories in 
the Story Hour Readers are brimming over with interest, humor, and action, and lend themselves to ef- 
fective dramatization, 


Mother Goose rhymes and jingles, folklore tales, fairy stories, legends, fables, poems for children, and 
selections from favorite authors, are used extensively. The Mother Goose rhymes are known by most 
children. Besides, many of the stories in this series of readers deal with experiences common to children, 
and the characters are placed in familiar situations. 


Dialogue and dramatic action are very valuable during the early days of school, because they afford 
an opportunity for play and other natural activitiesof children. Young children live over again the activities 
of primitive man, Everything is concrete and alive to them, but abstract ideas are beyond their com- 
prehension. Therefore, the stories selected here are full of life and of the activities that appeal to childhood. 


The books are full of pictures of the rarest charm and merit by wellknown artists. Every picture is a 
story in color and of such nature that the pupils will be curious to know the meaning. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Represented by James C. Martin, 705 American National Bank Building, Richmond, Virginia 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO ATLANTA 


























